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the ballot for colored men. 

Orange, N. J., Jan. 18th, 1870. 

To the Editor of the Standard: 

Your note appended to an article copied into 
The Standard or Jan. 15ft, entitled “ The Question 
of Woman Suffrage,” perhaps makes it needful for 
me to define my position. When I wrote the sen¬ 
tence, “All other men may express their will by 
the use of the ballot,” it seemed to me that, so 
nearly had the United States consummated the act 
of justice contemplated in the Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment, it was safe to predicate the equality of all 
men before the law. But, God forbid ! that on this 
subject we should “reckon without our host.” It 
would be a fearful failure if, having builded the 
arch of emancipation at such cost and peril, we 
should now hold back its very keystone. The Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment is this keystone, and I am glad 
to read, in the last number of The Standard, these 
kope-inspiriDg words: “Twenty-two States have 
ratified it. There .is a fair prospect that, with 
proper efforts, the other six States needed to 
incorporate it into the Constitution may be ob¬ 
tained.” 

It is to be regretted that when the American 
eagle spread his wing over the down-trodden 
slave, to instate him in the rights of citizenship, 
he did not extend it over woman also. Accord¬ 
ing to the eternal law of Justice, this should have 
been done. Bat it is plain that the procession of 
events tended not to this end. Never can the 
Spirit of Benificence complete its work at one 
stroke. The age had slowly ripened to the idea of 
negro emancipation, and the great event was pre¬ 
cipitated by the bloody hand of war. Thirty years 
of unparalleled moral warfare, and four years of 
fratricidal strife on gory battle-fields were needed 
to awaken the conscience of the nation to justice 
for the slave. 

Woman’s emancipation has not been thus pressed 
upon the attention of the people. While there is 
every reason for her enfranchisement that could 
be urged for the enslaved black man, yha more, 
the American mind has not yet grown to the idea. 
What disasters may be needed to facilitate this 
growth, we know not. It may depend Wholly upon 
the vigor with which we press our claims. Ours 
is a moral warfare, and our weapons are those of 
the spirit alone. The cannon’s roar will not be 
heard on the sunny plains of the South, nor will 
those plains be deluged with the blood of ten 
thousand martyred freemen. But the victory is 
to be won by the strong, brave hearts of refined, 
intelligent women ; the sisters of noble brothers, 
the wives of great-souled men, and the mothers 
of beautiful babes ; those who understand the 
word “consecration,” and will give their best 
energies to the elevation of Woman, and through 
her of the human race. 

While thus toiling and believing, we rejoice 
that those for whom our Cause stood still during 
the war are on the eve of self-government—that 
they bid fair soon to exercise the right of the 
elective franchise. During the bloody contest we 
were content to wait; not only so, but we were 
fain to withdraw our energies from the Woman 
Cause and devote them to that which would eman¬ 
cipate the slave. How short-sighted and inhuman 
would be an effort now, or even a wish, to hinder 
the consummation of that mighty struggle of a na¬ 
tion for the freedom of its sons ! How sclfiBh and 
ignoble would be the desire to keep back the 
emancipated, just arising from the overseer’s lash, 
and the heart-agonies of slavery, from reaching 
out to seize the symbol of equality, because, for¬ 
sooth, the world was not ripe for granting Wo¬ 
man’s enfranchisement with that of the slave. 
Nay, let the Fifteenth Amendment be speedily rat¬ 
ified by the States, and that will pave the way for 
another and a broader movement, for a nobler 
and wiser act of National Legislation, whereby Wo¬ 
man will be clothed upon with the power and dig¬ 
nity of American citizenship. 

Mary F. Davis. 


BREAD VERSUS THE BALLOT. 

the workingwomen’s petition for a garden home¬ 
stead AND EDUCATIONAL AID LOAN.—THE NEW 
ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 

To the Editor of the Standard: 

Something more than a year ago, the people of 
Massachusetts saw a “new thing under the sun,” 
whereat some wondered, and some mocked, bnt 
some said : “let it be, lest if it be the work of God, 
that we stand not in the way thereof. ” 

Bnt like many other new things it found little fa¬ 
vor, at first, from the wealthy, the wise, the fash¬ 
ionable, or the servile throng. 

| True, no flourish of trumpets, no martial pomp 
heralded its advent; no proud array of scholastic 
lights, gave it their sanction and seal; but its 
birthplace was a garret, its friends and followers, 
Were the despised ones of earth, the paupers and 
sick, the outcasts and slaves of the North ; the 
Scribes, Pharisees and craftsmen of Ephesus would 
have none of it, but the common people heard of it 
gladly and the toiling white slaves of Boston hailed 
it as the sweet music of Bethlehem, for it spoke hope 
to their souls, that even for them, as well as for 
the black man,—the chattel slave of the South, a 
way of escape was at hand. 

For the first time in the recorded history of the 
race, the working-women had found a tongue, and 
with an articulate voice, were asking to be heard 
in their own behalf; to be now recognized as per¬ 
sons, and no longer as things ; were telling their 
sufferings and wrongs, and askiDg not for charity, 
bnt justice ; not for the Ballot, but bread ; not for 
place in politics, bnt place to live; not for the 
almshouse crust, nor the workhouse whip, but for 
land and homes ; for education and independence 
that they might stand in the struggle for life, in 
the great preparation for eternity, in the perform¬ 
ance of all Cod-commanded duties, side by side 
with their brothers and their sens, their husbands 
and their fathers. 

These crashed, suffering, heart-broken women, 
Who were dependent on the daily labor of their own 
hands for the supply of all their temporal wants, 
and most of whom were unable even with the ut¬ 
most industry and economy of time to earn an, 
average wage of 25 cents a day, had found courage | 


by the very extremity of their misery, to come 
boldly to the source of power, and ask their broth¬ 
ers, seated on the throne, that some way be guar¬ 
anteed to all women, whereby they might be ena¬ 
bled to earn for themselves an honest, comfortable, 
and honorable livelihood. Most of these women 
are the children of the State, and the great mass 
were born in the Athens of America, and trained 
to young womanhood in its scholastic institutions, 
were therefore wholly unfitted,physically and men¬ 
tally, to fight the stern battle of life, in its shops 
and kitchens. 

Many of these poor working women had seen 
brighter days and been the petted favorites of for¬ 
tune in their girlhood year’s, and some have given 
their dearest and best, at their country’s demand, 
to perish by the battle-field. Many of these poor 
women possess talents that might grace any social 
position. Their feet have travelled learning’s 
paths till custom, or law, interposed its, “ thus 
far but no farther,” against their upward pro¬ 
gress. Such women could starve, but not beg for 
alms ; and the story life# they managed to exist 
on the scanty pittance they were able to earn, and 
still hold fast a respectable position in life, would 
win pity from the hardest heart. Through pov¬ 
erty and hunger, nakedness and cold, they main¬ 
tained their integrity and patient trust in God, 
and though society left them unsheltered, having 
not where to lay their heads ; (counting these im¬ 
mortal souls of less value than its birds, ducks, 
squirrels, deer and stone women) they preferred 
even this to an association with the evil or the 
depraved, and steadily refused to accept charity 
from those who in their worldly wisdom, would 
brand poverty as a crime. Can our American 
fathers and brothers call this a false pride ? Will 
they not rather glory in it, and rejoice with me, 
that the poor, sad working women, who have been 
all through the ages of the past, the world’s water- 
drawers, wood-hewers, and brick-makers; who 
have been led unresisting and dumb as sheep to 
their slaughter, have at last found an utterance. 

Will not all humanitarians and Christians, rejoice 
that the Spirit of God has breathed into them also 
the breath of life, the desire of freedom, and they 
are awaking from their sleep of ages, and asking, 
though stammeringly it may be, for their share of 
the world’s work ; for the opportunity of a thor¬ 
ough, classical, scientific, domestic, industrial, and 
religions education, and asking all this not as a 
charity, but as a homestead loan from the State, 
which shall in no wise degrade the recipient; bnt 
as one equal might receive of another a business 
favor; which would not only much benefit the 
nominal receiver, bnt in tenfold measure the 
loaner, or as a child might without shame or blame, 
ask and receive of a parent, the food, shelter, 
raiment, and instruction which is indispensably 
necessary in order to enable it properly to pre¬ 
pare for, and do its allotted life work, and fulfil 
the divine intention in its creation. 

Viewed in this light, the working women’s new 
movement, asking for land and homes of their 
own, as in their opinion the only way whereby, 
any education, work and wages, can ever be hon¬ 
orably and equitably insured to them; assumes an 
importance second to no national, social, or even 
religious topj& Jt i : s the question of the hour. 

For eighteen hundred years, woman haB been 
legally robbed of her home, self, children, and earn¬ 
ings, in the name of religion ; she has been bidden 
to keep silence in the Church and State, while the 
robbers were trying to christianize the world over, 
women’s starved sonls, crushed hearts, blighted 
intellects, and prostrate, manacled bodies. What 
wonder they failed! What wonder that all the 
dark places of the earth are fall of the habitations 
of cruelty ? That the one Irne, and only wise God 
is still almost wholly, the “unknown God,” even 
in lands called Christian. That even here, onr 
jails are full of criminals, and all sorts of rascality 
goes unpunished ? That too many of our women 
are irreligious and our little children vicious and 
headstrong, and our country cursed with war and 
pestilences. 

What wonder, that the governing classes of the 
world have generally failed to recognize the com¬ 
mon brotherhood and legal equality of all men, and 
usually considered themselves as superior to the 
common herd, and entitled to the slavish obedience 
of those who did the world’s useful work. -But a 
new era is dawning. We are jnst beginning to 
learn that as heat cannot descend, but must ascend; 
so religion, reforms, education, or even common 
morality and business honesty, cannot progress 
from the ruling classes downward, but like lea¬ 
ven in the dough must first permeate the very 
lowest strata of society, and work upwards 
through the entire social mass, through the 
primal agencies of the home and family. It 
was a glorious day for humanity, when the la¬ 
boring-men banded together, asking that the rights 
of labor be respected, and all males be declared 
equal before the law. It was a day still brighter 
with hope for onr race, when our wealthy, talented, 
fashionable, and earnest Christian women, asked 
leave to stand by man’s side in the nation’s coun¬ 
cils. 

Bnt brighter and more glorious than both in the 
future annals of our redeemed world, will be the 
day when the confessedly poor and ignorant work¬ 
ing-women, spoke for themselves; and patting 
aside all tricks and shams, planted themselves on 
the primal foundation, woman’s need for homes, 
and asked in their own behalf, not for themselves 
the ballot, but bread; not for political spoil and 
place, but for the privilege of owning, each one, a 
little home or her very own. For on these little 
homes hang all onr hope for the morality, Chris¬ 
tianity and Liberty of our country. This, these 
poor women feel to be their great need. Stern 
want has taught them, that the “one thing need¬ 
ful ” to woman, is now, a little home of her own. 
This secured, all other good things will be added 
unto ber. If she have children she can then train 
them in the shelter of her own home to walk in 
the ways of God, they will love aDd honor her all 
their lives and her husband will rise up to bless 
her. 

This is a practical philanthropic and missionary 
work; as well as a good paying investment for 
taxpayers. The working people want it; and 
capitalists will do well to take stock in it. Last 
spring we had nearly 1,000 signers in aid of this 
petition, and now very few object to it who have 
had any opportunity to study the matter. Whether 
this precise form of our petition which I send you 
is the very best thing possible, or not, the subject 
itself is worthy of careful study and candid discus¬ 
sion. This, I hope it will receive from all yonr 
readers, and if any of them can devise any plan, 
better calculated to aid the working people, women 
children, and men than this, no doubt the working 
women will gladly hear it, and act upon it. 

Aurora H. C. Phelps. 

P. S. The following slip is the form of a petition 
in aid, which if any one wishes to aid ns in this 
matter, can be copied, signed and sent to the Leg¬ 
islature through your Representative, a. h. c. p. 
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PETITION. 

The undersigned respectfully offer this Petition 
m aid of the Petition of Miss Aurora H. C. Phelps, 
and others, for a Garden Homestead Home, and 
Educational Aid Loan : as in duty bonnd will ever 
pray. 

Attach similar sheets to this, and get as many signatures aa pc 
bio, and send to the Legislature through yonr Representative 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 


(Note.—T his petition is sent to yon, because we ta___ 

interested in every measure of labor-reform. Wfll yon he kind 
enough to secure the services of some woman of your place, equally 
interested with yourself in these questions, to circulste this docn- 
for signatures in yonr vicinity? When as many names as 
convenient are secured, please return the petition to Miss Aurora 
H. C. Phelps, American Workman Office, 37, Cornhfll, Boston. 
Let as have prompt action, and aa many names of laboring women 
nd men, as possible.] 

’o the Honorable, the Senate, and the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts (which may God protect and proa-1 
perl) in General Court assembled. 

We, the undersigned, working-women of the City of Boston, 
ependent fbr our dally bread upon the daily labor of onr own 
hands, humbly make known to yonr Honorable Body, that we are 
insufficiently paid for our labor, scantily clothed, poorly fed, and 
badly lodged: 

phyaioal health of many of us is becomiag, or 
has already become, thoroughly undermined by habits of pro¬ 
longed work, performed under the constant influence of deleterious 
auditions: 

That many of ns suffer in our moral natures, through the 1st* 
if proper society with cash other, and with those whose influence 
would have a tendency to strengthen us and elevate us, we being 
ited by a natural pride, from showing ourselvea with such 
clothing as we have at command, either at church or in the com- 
sny of persons whom we respect: 

That we are, to a great extent, deprived of the consolations of 
le Christian religion, by being occupied throughout the week 
with incessant toil, thus being compeUed through sheer necessity, 
to bring up the arrears of our household duties by working on the 
Lord’s Day: 

That many of our sisters are actuaUy forced to make up for the 
insufficiency of their earnings, by a recourse to avocations ruin- 
as to themselves and dangerous to the whole community: 

That we are harshly judged by persons iu prosperity, who do 
ot stop to reflect that we are caUed upon to face trials, necessi. 
ties, and temptations, to which the wives, sisters, and daughters 
Jf the members of your Honorable Body are never subjected; and 
hat, in this way, our progressive isolation from redeeming moral, 
nfluences is becoming more and more marked. 

We are poor, ignorant women, with insufficient education, and 
yithout proper training. We do not presume to dictate any plan 
’or our own relief. You know better than we do what the circunw 
Itances of our case require. It is the humble prayer of your 
jetitioners, that you would think for us, care for us, and take 
counsel from your own kind hearts to do for us better than we 
know how Jo ask. 

We nevertheless pray your Honorable Body to cause to be pur¬ 
chased, in the neighborhood of Boston, a tract of good cultivable 
’ ' ' ’ lay out the same iu suitable lots, some of half an 

f an acre, and so on, to lots of three and five acres, 
with a good (but the cheapest possible) house on each lot. It is 
lots should be let on lease to poor working- 
women of B 0 Bt$m, to whom the State would be willing to furnish 
tions, tools, seeds, and instruction in gardening, until such time 
the women would be able to raise their own food, or otherwise 
come self-supporting : the payment of rent to commence with 
e third year only; and the rent to be then eo graduated, and so 
applied aa purchase-money, that each woman might, 

pay off, in the form of rent, the entire cost to the State ! 
on which she lives, with aU other necessary incidental 
expenses, and become the sole proprietress of the lot in fee-simple : 

" it be thought preferable, each lot may be held in trust by the 
for the sole use and benefit of the woman who has paid for it I 
r the form of rent, to pass to her female heirs in the event of 
loath. And it is our further desire, that these homesteads 
may be exempted from all taxation and from aU process for debt, 
and that the title to them may be non-transferabio to any male 

We know that difficulties wHl at once suggest themselves to your j 
linds; but we think that all serious objection to our plan may be 
isily answered. Is it our fault, that the women of Massachusetts; 
greatly outnumber the men ? That we are precluded, by our rela- 
o weakness, from success in busiuess'eompetition uTthlBo men, 11 
being formed by nature to help the men, and not to compete 
with them ? It is evidence of great distress when women call for 
for separate existence ; and it is not, at all their 
fault, thatthey cannot, at this day and hour, find for themselves I 
husbands and homes. 

We are assured that our petition, when you hear it, wiU awaken 
pity in your hearts, and that you wiU not receive it with indiffer- 
ace and neglect. 

Is it any worse for women to be collected together in a separate 
village by themselves, where they may exercise a moral influenoe | 
upon each other, where their whole natures are invigorated by 
rking upon the soil and in the open air, than it is for these same 
men to he scattered, as they now are, in the by-streets of a 
largo city, where they have no collective responsibility, and where | 
are subjected to nameless and numberless neces 
temptations ? If it were in your power to give 
husbands, and suitable homes, thus making our condition | 
.thing distantly approximating to that of your own 
it consent to withdraw this petition. It is not of 
choice that we ask you to secure to ns the mere conventual exis¬ 
opose. It is no better for woman to be alone than 
and if, by the inscrutable decree of an Ail-wise Frovi- 
dence, our existence is frustrated, and we live but half lii 
fulfilling our whole destinies as women upon the earth, are w< 

taking that our condition shaU be made aa tolerable aa 
circumstances permit 1 We do not ask you to give ub husbi 
require no husbands; what we say on that head, we say i 
way of argument only, and in the effort to persuade you to gi 
an. Many of us are betrothed with 
irrevocable. What other women have in 
'a have, very many of us, in the 

>f the past, and in the present proud consciousness of unheralded | 
tonor and glory. Our hearts are buried six feet under tht 
he way, from Virginia to Texas. The battle-flags at t 
louse belong to us, for it is we who have paid down the price for | 
hem; those of you, and those only, share with us in the owt 
ihip, who have had sons slain under their folds. No living vete 
rad no civilian father of a dead soldier, win make light of this 
humble petition. 

further to request, that, if you deign to give us a h 
ing, you will call some of our number before you, and crosa-qt 

itingthe required testimony. We are poor, ig. I 
unable to arrange onr own ideas, or to properly 
state our own case; bnt we think we can answer yonr questions. 

We hope no one will be allowed, except at onr own express de¬ 
sire, to speak before your Committee in our name. 

Inch time as you may be disposed to give us, wfll be occupied, 
hope, with an investigation of the matter presented by this pe¬ 
tition, and not by discussions of universal philanthropy. 

r, praying that the Eternal Lawmaker, who alone hath 
inherent immortality, who lathe invisible and the only wise God, 
have you continually in holy keeping, and incline yonr hearts 
,ve a favorable answer to this our humble petition, 

\ no vote, no voice in public affairs, remain, as always, loyal 
subjects of the glorious old Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


THE RUSSIAN LABOR QUESTION. 


THE LAND TENURE—THE KOLOKOL—OPPRESSION OF 

RUSSIAN SERFS—PICTURE OF A RUSSIAN COMMUNE— 

EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 

Barcelona, Spain, Nov. 30th.—TJie question 
which agitates the Russian working classes, though 
an old one and little susceptible to the variations 
that characterize the labor movement of Western 
Europe, is particularly interesting, since it is 
based, by force of circumstances, upon the very 
principle which forms the subject of theory and 
debate, of much speculation and of little applica¬ 
tion, and the more enlightened populations of Ger¬ 
many, England, and France. The question of the 
tenure of lands has not only crept into England, 
where system is, perhaps, more than in any other 
country, abused by legalized land monopolies 
but it begins to enter as an important ingredient 
into the discussions of every Congress of which the 
elevation of the working classes is the object 
The point, for instance, that engrossed the time 
and intelligence of the Congress at Basil, in Swit¬ 
zerland, was that of the justice or injustice of the 
possessorsbip in landed estates, and it is this phase 
and little else that makes this CoDgress memorable. 
Legalized aristocracies all derive their importance 
from and secure themselves, to a large degree, 
upon tliis so-called right of possessorsbip in lands, 
and the misery their career has fastened upon the 
race is unfortunately more visible than the logic 
in the theories of its redemption. It is, therefore, 
not the Russian question in abstract, as holding up 
before humanity a lesson on the allotment of j 
goods, that becomes so specially interesting at 
this moment, but the Russian system, as a practi¬ 
cal auxiliary in enlightening our reason upon these 


grave subjects, so fundamentally revolutionary 
and subversive of the adopted forms of society. I 
have, during my travels, gleaned many important 
factsAnd statistics apropos to this patriarchal cus¬ 
toms of distributing the products of the land. 

There is an interesting journal called the Kolokol, 
published in Geneva, and devoted to this Russian 
question, from which many important details may 
be extracted, showing that the system resembles a 
cooperative farm. Before the emancipation of the 
3erfs by Alexander there had been much dissatis¬ 
faction from time to time, eaused by an augmen¬ 
tation of the imposts exacted from these tenants in 
the reign of the Empress Catharine. Fearing to 
levy an arbitrary tax, and wishing to replenish the 
public treasury by crushing the growing prosperity 
of these little communes, which exist in great 
numbers throughout the Empire, she cunningly 
effected her purpose by gradually raising the impots 
foncieres, which were called “the levy of the Tzar." 
These ungenerous exactions, as well as many others 
~ ’ 9* followed, were assented to, if not actually 
instigated, by a powerful and overbearing aristo¬ 
cracy (of whose estates the communes formed a 
part), and in course of time a species of reciprocal 
hostility, or aversion, assumed shape and organi¬ 
zation between the serfs and their masters. This 
feeling was perfectly natural on the part of the 
oppressed, since they are too intelligent to over¬ 
look the aggressions of those whom they consider 
as possessing no further right to their soil than the 
I right of conquest. Such is the origin of the pre¬ 
sent labor question in Russia, which resembles 
more-oar ancient strife for free colonies before the 
Revolutionary War than onr present strife for 
Social economy since the close of the Rebellion. 
In order to show that the abolition of serfdom does 
not settle the grievance, but on the contrary ren¬ 
ders the contest keener by liberalizing and enlarg¬ 
ing the scope of ideas, it is necessary to draw a 
plan of a Russian commune. On the northern 
border of a plot of fertile territory, containing say 
100,000 acres, is situated the villa, stables, sum¬ 
mer-houses, etc., of a Russian gentleman. He 
10,000 acres, which have descended to him 
from his ancestors. The remaining 90,000 acres 
:are virtually the property of the serfs, and are 
[worked by them in their hours of leisure. This 
privilege is the recompense tiiey receive from the 
lord, whose title to the estate is acknowledged and 
whose rule is supreme. 

In the centre of the territory is the commnnai 
village, containing houses enough for all the in¬ 
habitants ; radiating aronnd them in all directions 
are the farms and gardens. A complete system 
of commnnai laws, sacredly handed down from the 
{■Sclavian patriarchs, and very little varying from 
j those of the Nomads of Novgorod, who practiced 
the commnnai principle in olden times, regulates 
the entire colony. These communal regulations 
have, however, for several centuries been subject 
to the more legalized supremacy of the State. 
[There is in this village say 150 families slaves— 
for it is necessary to imagine this picture before 
the emancipation, in order to show the points on 
which the 'enfranchised people base their claims. 
[The entire population of the village is generally 
about five times the number of the families, be- 

use ggssian families are .generally large. Now 

cii family is entitled to a farm and garden,' 
which is variable in size according to the Increase 
of diminution of the members. There is a sort of j 
Board of Management which is elected by the 

Mir,” i. e., universal suffrage, and its govern¬ 
ment is called the Ministere. A President is also 
chosen by vote to rule over them, and it is thus 
that the commune itself makes the subdivisions of 
the lots of land. All troubles are settled by discus¬ 
sion and vote, or arbitration. The land, which is 
the source of production, and therefore the point 
of chief interest, is the property of the commune, 
not of the individual. Not an inch of it can belong 
to any man as individual and transmissible pro- 
pert}’. They all own it in common, and their chief 
happiness consists, as they contend, in this fact 
because they are drawn thereby into a fraternai 
contact which the cold commercial world forbids. 
When marriages take place, by which a house¬ 
hold is diminished, or in cases of death, the coun¬ 
cil after due time convenes and alters the propor¬ 
tions of that family’s allotment; apportioning the 
area thus subtracted to some family which has 
increased in numbers. This curious arrangement 
frequently occasions removals, and gives rise to 
the snspicion that carelessness and dissatisfaction 
must follow as a consequence ; bnt I am told that 
such little dispensations tend, on the contrary, to 
enliven society with a species of variety which 
animates rather than discourages. 

The Rnssian commune, with its farms, its village, 
its school-honses, markets, and parks, seems like 
a minature nation governed by the republican sys¬ 
tem of submitting all matters of importance to the 
open vote of the people. The electoral preroga¬ 
tive is absolute, and its practice universal. Every 
member of the Society is a citizen, so to speak, of] 
the State, with equal interests to develop and de¬ 
fend it; and I am assured these minature govern¬ 
ments, of which there exist thousands in the great ] 
domain of the Russias, resemble much the similar J 
system of the Republic of America. 

Such is the plan and practice of life throughout | 
this vast empire, which renders itself very dear to 
the hard-working classes by the doable ties of an¬ 
tiquity and success. But who ever heard of down¬ 
trodden virtue, while parasitic authority played 
the role of historian ? Peoples have no chron¬ 
iclers, and they stand out in prominence only as 
the dogged abettors of individuals, representing, 
not freedom and virtue, but numbers and force. 
Such was the ease with this naturally intelligent 
people, ever straggling for practical democracy, 
with domestic economy for their guide. Their] 
condition has ever remained until a wise and jnst 
man pronounced the edict of their emancipation. 
This was the greatest event of Russian history, 
since it gave birth to the Russian labor question by ] 
enfranchising in some degree the people’s opinion. 
Before, no one dared speak. Now, they whisper : 
and the breeze is fanning a vast bnt stifled intelli¬ 
gence into judgment and organization. 

They are no longer nominal slaves, yet they are 
far from free. As in bondage they were insepara¬ 
ble from the chattels, of which they formed a part 
—chattels, to which they hold the most ancient 
claim, so in freedom they demand these chattels as 
their own Their opening intelligence develops 
some ambitions, and is, it is said, rapidly cleansing 
them of the filth of subordinacy. They demand 
the right of embellishing their communes with bet¬ 
ter houses and better schools ; and they have tastes 
which they wish to gratify in ornamenting their 
parks and market-places. B ut although the article 
of emancipation accords them their lands, yet there 
are innumerable vexatious points of law which 
curtail their rights. The lord yet lays claim to his | 
coachman, and the community is yet compelled to 
work his estate. Such obligations prejadice free¬ 
dom. In former times they had the unsufruct, al¬ 
most entire. This is now neutralized by taxes 


that absorb all-their profits. Their development is 
wa c e with extreme jealousy, and every point 
I ot excess is seized with greediness by the author¬ 
ities, and punished with the bitter- extremities of 
I , aw * There is little chance among them for an 
■ advocate of their cause, and their question derives 
its chief defense from exiles in Switzerland and 
i Belgium, as well as from its remarkable relatlon- 
I 8h,p , vvitb ’ and sympathy from, the great neighbor¬ 
ing labor movements of the time.— N. Y. Tribune. 

VIRGINIA IN THE SENATE. 

The struggle in the Senate over Virginia has 
been one of the severest contests which has taken 
place in that body for a long time. The opposition 
to Mr. Snmner, on the part of Senator Trumbull 
especially, has been such as formerly came from the 
champions of slavery, who, in this contest, found 
their advocate in the Illinois Senator. As hitherto, 
Mr. Sumner was victorious, most fortunately, too^ 
for the Virginia loyalists, colored and white. From 
The Globe of the 13th and 16th, we extract as fol 
lows: 

Mr. Sumner.— Mr. President, has it come to this 
that the loyal people of Virginia cannot be heard 
on this floor; that a petition presented by a mem¬ 
ber of this body proceeding from them is to have 
brst the denunciation of the Senator from Nevada 
on my right, [Mr. Nye], and then the denunciation 
of the Senator from Nevada on my left, [Mr. 
Stewart?[Why are the loyal people of Virginia to 
be thus exposed ? Wbat have they done ? 

Mr. Stewart. —Disorganized the State. 

Mr. Sumner. —To be sure the Senator from 
Nevada is now engaged in the endeavor 10 trample 
them down under the hoofs of the disloyal people 
of that State. Naturally engaged in that work, he 
turns against their petition, and the language that 
he employs strikes even at the right of petition 
itself. Sir, in what respect is that petition open to 
exception ? The Senator says it is disrespectfnl. 
To whom? To this body? To the other Chamber ? 
To the President of the United States ? To any 
branch of this Government ? Not in the least. It 
is disrespectful, according to the Senator from 
Nevada, to the present Governor of Virginia, and 
he undertakes to state his case. 

Now, sir, I have nothing to say of the present 
Governor of Virginia. I am told that he is on ibis 
floor; bnt I have not the honor of his acquaintance, 
and I know very (jttle about him. I make no 
allegation, no suggestion with regard to his former 
course. He may have been as sound always as 
the Senator from Nevada himself, bnt the petition¬ 
ers from Virginia say the contrary. They are so 
circumstanced as to know more about him than the 
Senator from Nevada or than myself, and they are 
so circumstanced as to have a great stake in his 
future conduct Thus circumstanced they send 
their respectful petition to this Chamber asking a 
hearing ; and what is the answer ? Denunciation 
from one Senator of Nevada echoed by denuncia¬ 
tion from another Senator of Nevada. The voice 
of Nevada on this occasion is united, it is one, 
to denounce a loyal petition from Virginia. Was 
I not right in presenting the petition ? Will the 
Senator from Nevada say the contrary ? 

Mr. Stewart rose. 

Mr. Sumner. —I will finish if the Senator pleases ; 

I shall not be long. 

Mr. Stewart.— I will reply to that. 

Mr. Sumner.— Very well. Was I not right in 
presenting it ? Shall these people be unheard ? 
The committee which the Senator represents, led 
by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trumbull,] and 
now led by himself, are pressing this measure to a 
precipitate conclusion. These petitioners, having 
this great interest in the result, ask for a hearing. 
Several days ago I presumed, humbly,respectfully, 
deferentially, to ask that this measure should be 
postponed a few days in order to give an opportu¬ 
nity for such a hearing. I was refused. The Sen¬ 
ator from Nevada would not consent, and by the 
assistance of Democrats he crowds this measure 
forward. Sir, it is natural, allow me to say, that 
one acting in this new conjunction should trifle 
with the right of petition. When one begins to 
act with such allies I can well imagine that he 
loses something of his original devoiion to the 
great fundamental principles of our Government. 

Something was said by my friend, the other Sen¬ 
ator from Nevada, [Mr. Nye,] on another passage 
of the petition referring to a distinguished col¬ 
league of my owu. Why, sir, that very passage 
furnishes testimony against the cause represented 
by the Senator from Nevada. It shows how little 
to be trusted are these men. It shows the game 
of treachery which they have undertaken. It 
shows how they are intending, with the assistance 
of my friend from Nevada, to press this measure 
through Congress so as to obtain for Virginia the 
ndependence of a State. Are you ready for that 
conclusion ? Are you ready to part with this 
great control which yet remains to Congress 
through which security may be maintained for the 
rights of all ? 

Something has been said by different Senators 
of plighted faith. Sir, there is a faith that is 
plighted, and by that I will stand, God willing, to 
the end. Let the Senator from Nevada desert ; 
let him, joining the Democrats, take the other 
coarse; but I stand firm by the plighted faith of J 
this great Republic. It is nothing less than this : 
to seenre the rights ot all without distinction of 
color in the State of Virginia. When I can secure 
those rights, when I can see that they are firmly 
established beyond the reach of fraud, beyond the 
violence of opposition, then I am willing that that 
State shall again assume its independent position. 
But until then I say wait; I entreat the Senate to 
wait. In the name of justice, in the name of lib¬ 
erty, for the sake of human rights I entreat the 
Senate to wait 

Mr. Sumner. —Mr. President, something has 
been said of the term by which this proposition 
should be designated. One will not call it “com¬ 
pact,” finding in this term much danger, but at 
the same time the Senator refuses to the unhappy 
people in Virginia now looking to ns for protec¬ 
tion such safeguard as may be found in this prop¬ 
osition. 

For myself, sir, I make no question of terms. 
Call it one thing or another it is the same, for it 
has in it protection. Call it a compact-, I accept it! 
Call it a law, I accept it. Call it a condition, I ac¬ 
cept it. It is all three—condition, Jaw, compact, 
and as all three binding. The old law books speak 
of a triple cord. Here you have it 

My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Carpenter] falls 
into another mistake, he will pardon me if I suggest 
it, which I notice with regret. He exalts the 
technical State above the real State. He knows 
well what is the technical State, which is found in 
form, in technicality, in privilege, if you please, 
for he has made himself to-night the advocate of | 
privilege. To my mind the State is the people, 
and its highest office is their just safeguard ; and 
when it is declared that a State hereafter shall not 
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take away the right of any of its people, here is 
no infringement of anything that belongs to a State. 
I entreat my friend to bear the distinction in 
mind. A State can have no right nor privilege to 
do wrong, nor can the denial of this pretension 
disparage the Sfete, in any way impair its com¬ 
plete equality with*other States.' Th/States have 
no power except to do justice. An^power be¬ 
yond this is contrary to the harmonies qf the uni¬ 
verse. 

Mr. Carpenter. —Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him one question?? 

Mr. Sumner. —I would rather make one farther 
observation and then I will yield. Since the Sen¬ 
ator spoke I sent into the other room for the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence in order to read a sen¬ 
tence which is beyond question the touchstone of 
onr institutions, to which all the powers of a State 
must be brought. Here it is : ' ‘ **' 

“We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America in general Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Juvigeof the worM fbr the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these Colonies soiemnly publish and de¬ 
clare that these United Colonies are, and of right onght 
to be, free and independent States.” 

And then it proceeds to say that-— 

“ They have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right 
do.” 

Here is the claim and its limitation ; the great 
claim and its great limitation. The claim was in¬ 
dependence ; the limitation was justice. 

“ Which independent States may of right do l v 
Nothing else, nothing which a State may not of 
right do. Now, sir, bear in mind, do not forget 
that there is not one thing prohibited by these 
fundamental conditions that a State may of right 
do. Therefore, sir, in the name of right, do I in¬ 
sist that it is binding upon the State. It is bind¬ 
ing, even if not there, and it is binding being there. 
Its insertion is like notice or proclamation of the 
perpetual obligation. 

Mr. Carpenter. —Now will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. Sumner.— Certainly. 

Mr. Carpenter.— In speaking of a State of this 
Union does not the Senator understand the term to 
apply to the corporation, so to speak, the govern¬ 
ment of the State. 

Mr. Sumner.—I do not. 

Mr. Carpenter —I ask the Senator, then, in 
what way the State of Virginia got out of the 
Union except by destroying the State government 
which was a member of the Union ? Her terri¬ 
tory was always iu ; her people were always sub¬ 
ject to the laws of the United States. 

Mr. Sumner. —There I agree with the Senator. 
Her people were always in ; her territory was 
always itf. 

Mr. Carpenter.—B ut her government was not. 

Mr. Sumner. —Not out. Her government was 
destroyed. 

Mr. Carpenter. —Yes, and thereby she ceased 
to be a member of the Union. 

Mr. Sumner.— Rather than say that she had 
ceased to be a member of the Union I would say 
that her government was destroyed. She never 
was able to take one foot of her soil or one of her 
people beyond the jurisdiction of the nation. The 
people constitute the State in the jnst sense, and 
it has been always onr duty to protect them, and 
this I now propose to do. 

I return to the point that what is proposed to 
prohibit by these fundamental conditions no State 
can of right do. Therefore, to require that Vir¬ 
ginia shall not do these things is no infringement 
of anything that belongs to a State, for a State 
can have no such privilege. My friend made him¬ 
self, I said, the advocate of privilege. He com¬ 
plained that if we imposed these conditions we 
should impair the “privileges” of a State. No 
such thing. The State can have no such thing. 
The Senator would not curtail a State of its fair 
proportions. When will it be apparent that the 
license to do wrong is only a barbarism ? 

Then, again, the Senator says, if this is already 
forbidden why repeat the prohibition in the form ot 
a new condition ? Why, sir, my friend is too well 
read in the history of liberty and of its struggles 
to make that inquiry seriously. Does he not re¬ 
member how in English history liberty has been 
won by just such repetitions? It began with 
Magna Charta, followed shortly afterward by a 
repetition ; then again, in the time of Charles I. 
by another repetition, and then again at the revo¬ 
lution of 1683 by still another repetition. But did 
anybody at either of those great epochs say that 
the repetition was needless becanse all contained 
in Magna Charta ? True, it was all there ; but the 
repetition was needed in order to press it home 
upon the knowledge and the conscience of the 
people. 

Mr. Carpenter.— Will the Senator allow me ? 

Mr. Sumner. —Certainly. 

Mr. Carpenter.—I s not the great distinction in 
this fact, that England has no written constitution ; 
that the great charter is a mere act of Parliament 
which may be repealed to-morrow ? With as we 
have a written Constitution ; and when its terms 
and provisions are once clear do we not weaken, 
do we not show our lack of faith, that is our lack 
of confidence in the value of the provisions by 
reenacting it in the form of a statute ? 

Mr. Sumner.— I must say I cannot follow my 
friend to that conclusion, nor do I see the differ¬ 
ence he makes between Magna Charta in England 
and onr Constitution. I believe they are very 
much alike, and I believe that the time is at hand 
when another document of onr history will stand 
side by side with the Constitution and enjoy with it 
coequal authority, as it has more than the renown 
of the Constitution. I mean the Declaration of 
Independence. This is the first constitution of our 
history. It is our first Magna Charta. Nor can 
any State depart from it, nor can this nation de¬ 
part from it To all the promises and the pledges 
of that great declaration are we all pledged, 
whether as nation or as State. The nation when it 
bends before them exalts itself, and when it requires 
their performance of a State again exalts itself 
and exalts the State also. 

So I see it. Full well, sir, I know that in other 
days when slavery prevailed in this Chamber there 
was a different rule of interpretation ; bnt I bad 
thought that onr war had changed all that. Sir, 
to my mind the greatest victory in that terrible 
conflict was not at Appomattox. Oh, no, by no 
means; nor was it in the triumphal inarch of 
Sherman. Oh, no, by no means. This greatest 
victory was the establishment of a new rule of in¬ 
terpretation by which the institutions of onr coun¬ 
try are dedicated forevermore to human rights, 
and the Declaration of Independence is made a 
living letter instead of a promise. Clearly, un¬ 
questionably, beyond all doubt. That, sir, was the 
greatest victory ot' our war—greater than any 
found on any field of blood—as a victory of Ideas is 
above any victory of the sword ; as the establish- 
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Simply that we should take off his chain ? It is the -Jj**f aetea < etc., That the said . 
laddest proof of the moral death of the American states,thatteforea I' 18 Q ° D S' e *s . ' 

leonle that it illumes itself on tim irront «m,u n< of said state nh„ii . "JWemberof - 


, people that it plumes itself on the great vir 
barely freeing the slave. Where is his sh; 


ANCE SOCIETY—FORMAL MANIFESTO- 


. construct her, because she has violated the law 


* think, answers the gentleman. 

Washington, Jan. 16.—The Congressional Tern- Mr. Logan.— I would like to ask the gentleman 


3 Society held a meeting t 


Metropolitan Methodist Church. The house v 


ight at the auother question right here. 


Mr. Lawrence.—V ery well. 


here demands the interposition of the national Govern- tefliug ns of the wrongs and the on tracesto which , • 1 : enu 

ment, in order that life and property may be protected, ihev fre subiected vlhnfl^1StKfltaST hlm money ! 

frepdom Of ^oppoli and Dnlih’psil 'lntinn sjppmwl nnd fhp fl»r6 SUDJGCtGCl . oQQ.il W6 UG ClGQI QUCl lnSGllSl- , ..I 

rights and ‘fibertiea oUhe freedmen maintained b!e and a ‘ low tbese outrages and crimes to con- 1 am not sure that with all its. apparent wealth, L n 

“This opinion is based upon complaints made to me, Gone ? If so, then would the curse of the God of the nation has any thing it has a right to lend him of 

the reports of officers detailed to investigate alleged out- the lowly and the oppressed be visited upon us. . I of 

rages, and upon the statements of many persons of re- Then, in truth would we prove false to the oft-ex- lner e might be a fair argument framed to show 

spectibility and high position from different parts of the pressed will of our constituents and do violence to that he really owns all w P nninsHu hr.m \ <■ 

State, in whose representations I must repose confi- the instincts of the brave and generous people J unjustly hold. At any 


Virginia, f or p erm ; ' 

an oath in the form following- ,1, maceat hfe.. rv .. 
that I have never taken an oath asTT** 0 So: ' ? «'iv Sl 
or as an officer of the United emi)er °lC. n 
any State Legislature, or as an extm-” 8S . " ^ 
of any State to support the Conatifnc° r ' ill0ieial r -3 


might be a fair argument framed to show States, and afterward engaged in°^| tltnti0nlb « ft 
' really owns all we imiustlv hold. At anv a S a ’mst the same, or giveu aid nr 1 ' i: ‘- 


rlpnsplv crowded with ladies and e-entlemen A free Mr - Eogan. —I would ask whether that prayer dence, some of whom have given me information only whose Representatives we are. I trust, sir, that 
densely ciowded w ith ladies and gentlemen. Aftei for the Lord t0 bave mercy 011 our sou ls should be- nnd f ? r tbe , pled S e of secrecy, the state of affairs in their this bill will pass, and that it may be faithfully aud 
singing by the choir, and prayer bvRev. Dr. New- ,. n me « n «rt of line mu v re r _ K section being such that they feared the extreme of per- smoodiu. OV o™tji __ 


singing by the choir, and prayer by Rev. Dr. New- com e a part of this bill ? If so, I wil 
man, Senator Wilson, President of the Society, jection to it. 
read the following recommendation of the Society : Mr. Lawrence. —Well, it ought to 
“Believing that the habitual use of intoxicating 6hou ld sal 

liquors as a beverage causes poverty, suffering damental conditions of this bill Con: 


and crime ; that there is safety alone, in total construct her; 


5o„“r!t° f tl ' 1 * b "‘' If ”■ 1 wmh * ,e ” 0ob SMSS“tnS™1Sr4E EteSsSiofaSS 1 ' lb5 ““ ! ““ reat0 

Liiuii n. , — ,, been in communication with me. me coiorea c.tizens oi weorgia. 

Mr. Lawrence.—W ell, it ought to be. I would .. In maDy parts of the State there is pract ; ca ii y E0 

Mr. Sneaker, Virginia should subvert the fun- fomreSptls 

imentai conditions of this bill Congress will re- Murders have been and ai-e frequent; the abuse in various ° j ^ 


abstinence, and that the personal pledge 


f God and the Con- ways of the t 


jo- tinental Congress” she would be speedily recon- r 


en and are frequent; the abuse in varioos 
LCks is too common to excite notice, 
o doubt of the existence of numerous 


operative effort tend to seenre and maintain such ^ftffiere are other remedies. The “ fundamen- BffiSbyffierdSse! bytoe slcrely of toelr move- ™ H0UT «<>nceai.ment-withou T compromise. 

abstinence, the Congressional Temperance So- t al condition ” I am now considering is designed to ments, aud by the terror which they inspire, perpetrate _^_ 

ciety suggest and recommend to the ministers and secure forever the equal right of all citizens havino- c , nme . s wiUl impunity. There is great reason to believe 

to the churches, to all temperance organizations, the proper qualifications to vote and hold office ^ 7hp°mL C he™ ? re in 8 / mpathy NEW Y0EK ’ SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1870. 

tt. bum.;,, philanthropic .,3 p.trtou; ito'SwSSSkS 

throughout the land, to hold simultaneous meet- to punish them. To punish such offenders by civil pro- T n „ ^ tr n 7 ?r,-c nr « rv 

• , • * . . Ot tue national Oonstitutioo. This condition will ceedin/js would be a difficult task even werpnino-i^rDfoa I HE NEGRO'S CLAIM. 

ings in their several towns, townships and city become a part of the fundamental law of Virginia, in Jf^s disposed and had to ___ 

wards on the 22d of February next, the birthday as high and as sacred as her constitution. This their duty, for the same iafluences which govlrn them The whole Nation raeno-niwa H, 0 fitn 000 

Of Washington, and unite in the organization of is s °. because it is a law unto Virginia enacted in equally affect juries and witnessess. A conversation H wbole Natton racogutzes the fitness and ne- 

hhioh temperance societies, tasea o. *. simple “ C "™ e “ "> “* ^ »• b * ,lot 


WITHOUT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 


THE NEGRO’S CLAIM. 


rate, on the lowest calculation, the Nation owes manner tak 

him one-seventh of all the wealth we hold. Free- -do sole 

dom is only an instalment of the debt we owe the tbe United i 
Negro. Every Negro family can justly claim forty J 

acres of land, one year’s support, a furnished cot- oath shall l 

tage, a mnle and farm tools, and free schools for lawfully autl __ 

life. This would cost about one thousand million who sha!1 bn(w mgly swear falsely j n takin, f '. ! 

of dollars. We, the six-sevenths of this nation, ^ ' 

have robbed the other seventh for two hundred not more than ten years, and sbdl bTfi '7 '"'' e 3 iir * 
years and laid up our plunder in the shape of some $1,000, and not more than 10,000; andin all" 
twenty thousand million of dollars. Bastard Polit- v . idlation f of this act > tBe certificate of 
ical Economy may come in, on morning cars, from e!th« party'accused, shad be taken and h T** 
a well-appointed farm to a nicely furnished office, sive evidence that such oath was lawfully an | r 
and putting on its spectacles, complacently look administered by competent authority. M re? 
out of its window at the Negro mass and say 8h Mi” Tha . t every 5uch Person»; 


thereof. So help me God ” Or°ai?°i mi ' 0It ' t0 tlle euen 
° WeS malm take, subscribe and file ttf?' Sha : ' 

Free- -do solemnly swear tbatl have t - ° U ° B ' rj ? o*b 

3 the tbe United States, been relieved trom^ev Con ’ r ' i; 

'■ cot- oath shall be taken before G - 


, , p form of government. So ample is this power that intelligence and education and a political opponent nnf i u iQ “Boot Host or die 99 

pledge, of total abstinence from all that intoxi- Congress might frame a constitution and say to of . the . preaent national Administration, will illustrate and bls cml n S bts wl11 be empty words unless his J:tooc ’ 10a 01 dle ‘ 

eates, and to adopt practicable measures to have Virginia, “That is vour constitution ; you shall be dU3 d l ffl S u ! ty -. ^Viiile deploring the lamentable coruli- importance in the State and his independence can But humanity. Justice and sound Political 

“*«****»._-»,-^,1. 


tt ° sbab neglect for .the period of 30dav=: nevi f " 

3 | ’f° S ° r dle ‘ passa S e of tbls a ct to take, subscribe, and tile Jch, 

n Gut Humanity, Justice and sound Political 83 aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to all 

Economy, say, “Knavish white man, aspiring to and purposes to have vacated his office, 
wash yourself clean aud associate with honest 


<ir„, ia th. Sabbath and public scheoi,, and mil- ?h. c“tfi.T Sw.g 1 'S“eT3 “ Si K^tfurir.dtK'araffilft T "‘ y sl ““ * ■>“”»«“ ’ 

lions of others who, it is believed, might be per- entitled to this guarantee. A State which was to testify against him, whatever might be their know!- af ‘d Starving voter is only food and temptation for e CIV 


i few months, be thus pledged and < 


luenuiann ^.tndmumuiibhb^diiu mil- me citizens, including iue ireeamen, are now refuse to give bail for toe offender, nor would thev dare , ’ . 

lions of others who, it is believed, might be per- entitled to this guarantee. A State which was to testify against him, whatever might be their know!- and stamn S voter is only food and temptation for 

suaded to pledge their faith, truth and honor, republican when slavery existed does not continue edge of his guilt. the Demagogue The worst enemies of order nr P 

whnilv tn nhqtnin o,-,m ti,,. i n tnvi™tin» to be republican lt lt continues the exclusion from ."That very many of toe crimes which have been com- ga tne worst enemies o. order are 

° y to abstain from the use of intoxicating po litical rights of a majority of her adnlt citizens, nutted have no political bearing I believe; that some of weak and helpless men whose necessities make 

drinks, aud this Society believes if a concerted, Nothing short of this will protect the people of thel " 7 ere prompted by political animosity, and that- fhPm th P tn n | a 

vigorous and persistent effort were made, that this country. f 103 ^ ? r numerous outrages upon freedrnen result from 0018 01 Knaves - 

one-fourth, if not one-third, of the nation would, If , tbo State sbollld undertake to deny to citizens i toinkxannot bfcratrOTCrted^ the ‘ r ellfrancbiseraeDt ' To reacb and cure tb i 3 AVil it is proposed that 

within a few months, be thus pledged and en- .“The same difficulties which beset toe prosecution of the Nation sba11 lend tbe D egro money wherewith 

rolled ’’ action ^dress’inepurf ag^nf t0 begi “ hiS 0CCUpati0n of the COTeted forty ac ^‘ 

Senators Pomeroy, of Kansas, Willey, of West denying the right. That would be a penalty and a not do their duty toward them, aud ffistfnces are ,mt Of what use to a penniless man are forty acres’ 
Virginia, Patterson, of New Hampshire, and Buck- mode ot enforcing it. wanting where it has even been beyond toe power of a , " 

ingham, of Connecticut; and Representatives Whit- Bv , cry cdl ?, en depied tbe right hold office in magistrate to protect a negro plaintiff from violence H * S he to avad blmseIf of th em ? How shall 
tebiore, of South Carolina, and Ferry of Michigan, {Sit’S J MA « 

together with Vice-President Colfax, respectfully majority of the rightful votes, can test his right to ma g ist rale8 I in uo degree refer to the judges of “be Where is his mule to come from ? How is he to 

addressed the meeting. Senator Wilson said it was office on quo warranto. That would be a penalty fTaTOeV^vnufidLe? « hara ® ter - feed llis children and himself, while waiting for his 

proposed to hold meetings every two weeks during fixes the rights of it is to be observed that first crop ? It is manifest that he must be aided 

' "-J- remedy shall be necessary it can be had. The na- "In concision, I desii^e to express my conviction that P ° 8SesSlons - Such a point needs no laboring. It 

THE INDIA NS— WHA T POT TOY w A T T .? ua * coul ^ 3 are or may be clothed with the requi- the only way to restore good order in the State is to liee< ^ s wdy be stated. Every man’s experience 

itUL lJSUlAJSb \y tl A1 FOLIC x ^HALL site power to enforce this fundamental law. resume military control over it for toe time bein°- and IrmnoHtoioto ., 

WE PURSUE ? I do not say that this bill furnishes all the nennl- ultimately to provide bv law that the immedlate!y fulnlsbes blm tlle evidence of its 


Senators Pomeroy, of Kansas, Willey, of West denying the right. That would be a penalty and a not do toe 
Virginia, Patterson, of New Hampshire, and Buck- mode of enforcing it. wanting w 

ingham, of Connecticut; and Representatives Whit- ,^' r ?, ry denied the right to hold office in magistrate 

, _ ., n , r . .. violation ot this fundamental condition may never- in ins own 


3e rights will be worse than empty Llua " auu asH0Clate wun b0ue3t admitted to representation in Congres upon7 

ey will be real evils, since a penniless fo k ’ sbal ' e your Plunder before you try to incul- fundamental conditions: Thatthe Constitution of v,;7 
; voter is only food and temptation for cate the civil or Christian virtues on yonr late never be so amended or changed as to v7 
gue. The worst enemies of order are ’“»* ^ Cap..,a who took away hi, ere.', 

lelpless men whose necessities make S °®’ wltbout adding to their comforts or wages recognized, except as _a pnnishment for such crim. 
ols of knaves. would not do much toward teaching temperance. are novv felonies at common law, whereof uisy - l 

and cure this evil it is proposed that The P b dosopher who prints a journal on stolen ba I^; “, d f ^ e<,U8 “- v 

iball lend the negro money wherewith cotton Ior tbirty years > tben turns tbe slave adrift alteration of said constitution, prosptothvti iu ife i 
occupation of the coveted forty acres. naked and Psnniless and standing on the pile of may be made in regard to toe time and place of r* 
to a penniless mail are forty acres’ comforta ble wealth he has filched, advises his vie- denceof voters; that it shall never be lawful for 
> avail himself of them? How shall fcim t0 “ root ’ or die,’’-supposing himself, all ““fcS « *“ ° f ^ V’"' 


■ food and temptation for cate tlle civil or Christian virtues on yonr late 
irst enemies of order are victims -” A Captain who took away his crew’s ' 
whose necessities make gr ° s ’ witbout ad ding to their comforts or wages 
would not do much toward teaching temperance, 
s evil it is proposed that Tbe P bilo3 opher who prints a journal on stolen . 
negro money wherewith co ^ ori E)r kb ^ rky J’ ears ) then turns the slave adrift , 


comfortable wealth he has filched, advises his vie- denceof voters; that it shall never be lawful for •„ 
tim to “root, or die,’’-supposing himself all 3ame state t0 deprive any citizen of the UniuM 

. , ... B ’ on account of his race, color, or previous r'.iuuib;; 

to be teaching manliness,—should take servitude, of toe right to hold office under tin cun-;;:s 


addressed the meeting. Senator Wilson said it w 
proposed to hold meetings every two weeks durii 


cured for that purpose. 


n and himself, while waiting for 


THE INDIANS—WHAT POLICY SHALL 
WE PURSUE? 


The question whether v 


I do not say that this bill furnishes all the penal- ultimately to provide by law that toe Legislature”sball immetllalely m rnislies him the evidence of its 

I ties, or the means ot enforcing its “fundamental reassemble as a provisional Legislature, from which all truth. When Gerritt Smith's generosity made 

conditions ” as tally as it should. If my voice tuehgibie persons shall be excluded, and to which all eli- mom7 hnnfW , „ ,, “ , 

could control it I would ingraft on this bill a pro- glb e P? rs ons elected to it, whether white or black, shall many bun dred blacks landholders, it was seen that 

vision declaring that if any officer of the State of pe admitted. Such a Legislature would, I believe, enact many had 


Indians toe sword or toe olive branch is fast nar- Virginia should enforce any law of that State to de- v V 

rowing to a practical decision before Congress. To prive any citizen of the right to vote or hold office, nronertv and nun 


he Executive with such powe7s“as ““‘‘ J 7”“ t0 Part With tbeir aCr6S ( ° ften for a 7 .." ™ 

keep the peace, protect life and mere trlfle '> unable, from poverty, either to im- g become Burns' poor o’erlabored wight 
' ime ' ” prove them or pay the taxes. “ Whobe 8 3 a brother ol the earth 


i he to P assa S e on such a Captain’s ship, if he can find 
for his anyold salt so unjust. 

aided But a P art yrom this, the Nation cannot afford to 
s new lje mean just now. We must assume the virtue of 
g. It i ustic6 if we ba Ye it not. To let the Negroes de- 
rience gerlerate int0 tbe tG °l 3 or debtors of Southern 
or its rebels is saicide - They have votes. We have 
made conceded that. It Will be like handing the burglar 
n that cb ' se * s and revolvers, unless we secure to new 
i for a voters independence. It will not do to let the Ne- 


take servitude, of the right to hold office under the con;.;;;i 
find tion and laws of said State, or upon any such grounl t 
require of him auy other qualification for office th* 
such required of all other citizens; that the Com’.i'.c 
d bo tion of Virginia shall never be so amended or ci v 
e of as to deprive any citizen or ■ class of cllizeiu ol Ur 
de . United States of the school rights and privileges secant; 
by the Qonstitntion of the United States. 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT 
—THE VICTORY ALMOST 
COMPLETE. 


that body have just been presented 


violation of this “fundamental condition,” he 


one a report o'f Gov. Harvey’s Kansas" Commis- should be deemeT^aiitv 6t tMimeand^be^ Afar? In* connection with this report of Gen. Terry I 7777 ” *’777 ^7° 

sioners the other the memorial of toe Friends’ ished therefor by indictment in the national courts’ ask tbe attention of the House to the following Tt wl11 be graated therefore that the new laud- 
Social Union,,adopted atthe rweut y -sevento street jnstasthe “civil rights act” makes a somewhat ext racts from a report made to a convention of holder must be aided. He must borrow somewhere. 


n this City ; the former furnishing sj 


fie tacts, the latter general principles. The Gov- this “fundamental provision” by penffienacUnents 6 7 e ° rgia i ( Tlbs report was made by a committee 1116 Southerner has no money to lend and would by toe strong common sense of the Conor 
ernor has been investigating claims for Indian In behalf of human rights I would leave undone 'T 110 took testimony of colored persons residing in not lend it to a Negro if he had it Even if he This e i , , ° g 

jsssuftsfi* a^sssw-g- 

^.r* *• 

lor damages in toe stock stolen the houses and secured by this “ fundamental condition, ” her fo “ ‘ If ^' ou you must leave all; ’ they we sZ& in such a enae S * conscienee at a less price than abso; 

ranches ruined, the frontier fields laid waste, the stitution in that respect would itselfbedneonstto- P“g and lashing as usual; blacks do net receive jS- lnsncb aease ‘ starvation. Secure toe fair advanfaveof h » T 

ftgS&SS v “ 1J ’“ d ’ , *" ons ' ‘ tot » o.« e j«o„„Mc h ™h.r 

SSSS SsSF rsrr 

not 7a fp in 7n1n<r fnrl hnnw Jf ! I , ar ® constitution of my own native State was declared ten dollars per month, third of toe crop and feed them- The Gradgrinds, choked and blinded with the w , , ■ L,m P eior 3 leal strength. Let 

nrma 8 fifr 7 if?i!^nle r a s H w 7'7°“ 6 unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the metres; some are getting half; no murders this year. , f , . with toe saw- Negro feel to say, as he walks to the ballot-b 


i held a few weeks since it 


Creeks—Ellsworth, Saline, Ottawa, Cloud and Congress can hereafter enact such provisions! 
Mitchell Counties, in Kansas, the lamihar stamp- That would be a penalty and a mode of enforcing 1 
mg grounds of savage warfare. There, naturally, it . But without that, if Virginia should chaugt < 
Gov Harvey's Commissioners find good ground her constitution so as to deny to citizens the rights 1 
for damages in the stock stolen, the houses and secured by this “fundamental condition,”her eon- ' 
ranches ruined, the frontier fields laid waste, the stitution in that respect would itself be unconstitu- 1 
goods captured They find that many settlers have tional or at least void, and the national courts ! 
left homes and claims, deserting fields which had would so declare it E 

been tor years profitably cultivated. They report The constitution of a State may itself be uncon- ! 
that the wanton cruelties of Indians who intrude stitutional or void, because in contravention of a 
upon the settlers under the cover of pretended provision of the national Constitution, or of an an i 
friendship call loudly ioi measures to prevent thorized act of Congress obligatory on the State l 
any and . ali lntoan tribes trorn coming within the In toe Ohio bank tax S a provision of the 1 
borders. lliey believe that now the settlers are constitution of mv own native State was declared 1 
not safe in going lor a backet of water without nnc-mqnrniinnni ra- 11 ,a 7 s 


t the new land- i n such an emergency as this the cobweb specu- 
row somewhere, lations of dreamy theorists must be brushed away 
lend and would by toe strong common sense of the Congress, 
it. Even if he This admission of crude and rebel States is a dou- 
man would be a ble-edged weapon. We cut our own fingers un- 


n going for a backet of water without unconstitutional ‘bv the Supreme Court of the 
sell-defence. Such is the pith of their United States. Here, then, is another penalty 

toe other hand, all this mean., onto ram by violatiag this. “ funda- 


re| 7| t ' nn the ntw l.unri all toi, meaner , *, . Vh ' gtnia wou ! d incur’ by violating this “'fiinda-1 ^7-7777,7a I 7777 jusU ,t e before th \ c ; vj 7co7t's. or die.” They chuckle in reminding ns of the ,i7 
the policy of “reservations” which is the dis- I wSlMtlK? S^Zonthe “d' “pS* - doubted truth that the powers of the race are best 

ssssisrss . , sa'riss!teS=S» 


uucousuLuuonai oy tne supreme Uourt of the auu,e nan; no muraera this year. i . ^ ,*.*„ i 

United States. Here, then, is another penalty “Houston Counly.~Bea.ce prevails at present. Col- clast °* POhtmal eeonomy, stutter forth “Root, h( 

Virginia would incur bv violating this “ funds- 2. 1 . men do . not receive justice before the civil courts, nr fli P ” Thev chunk Ip in _x. . 


. , g roundtbe “ew Negro’s free voting by enabling him to vote accord- 

“ Pbe Nat;1 o a 13 tbe onl y safe creditor iug to his conscience at a le/priee than absolute 

Up to toe point that a man must have money ^ 

fore he can plant himself on new land Jmeto h , I*" ^ ^ W “ Cl1 UnCbain8 botb 

m d ’ aU men bls hlBb3 and his vote. Deus nobis haec otia rent 

7 " th ”■ , mm ” “■« •“ *"« a Goa h„ „ U.U, ease ,„ a 

ist, ]o present ciremnstancea, borrow ,1 more th „ M ^ 

iere, then tne dissent begins. Here men differ T . ^ J & u paia Augus- 

e Gradgrinds, choked and blinded with toe saw Ne J f T* Emperor ’ s real 8trengtb - ^t the 
st of pofitical economy, stutter fol ^Tog ZTVr ^ t0 tbe b ^,, 

die.” They chuckle in reminding us of toe un i ^ ™ Nati ° n 

... S un ' makes 11 saPe for me to use it. I can throw what. 


fective operaton ^WhetlT? SStoSffi reeled ve^y onl ^ C ° mm ° n 86086 Statesmaa3bi P are ^own llave not * 

“^ Jeuiers ^S’»in?from 85 to S5 OoTem?^ 11 ' 7 7® loyal pe0ple ofthat ancient Commonwealth, man will make forty bales of “cotton; he don’? expect to hy instiliCtively and Promptly discovering the ne- § 

^to 32 M“ry and proper «*«*. to general laws. 

a gene ; ai . raie ’ amaQ 

the extent of the Indian atrocities then, was made under the inspiration of the poetic sentiment . “ °fethorpe County .-No schools here; very few b d 1 b b bu ngry. A wise physician 

evident bv the great mid-winter namnnio-n nfshori. 1 y ' churches; reonest aid • _’ ..A. , i«n a. _• 


mas.es it sate for me to use it. I can throw what 
best vote I please and yet, thanks to the Stars and 
Stripes, my land Is my own. No mortgage en- 
the dangers it. There will be a loaf on my table and 
lerai fi re on my j, earthj no matter wllom r Qffend l 

own have not got to ask any rebel for “leave to toil.” 

Wendell Phillips. 


"— Victory for the Fifteenth Amendment is aim. - 
won. In the Ohio House the Senates resolnti -- 
ratifying toe Amendment was adopted on the >- 
^ eCU iust., completing toe ratification in that Btate a 
awa y mab j n g j j gt of affirmative States, Twentj-to 
,ress ' On toe same day the Iowa House also ratified t- 
dou " Amendment, the Senate having ratified it on tr - 
S Un ‘ 19th inst; but tbe House instead of passing if* 
8 tbe Senate’s concurrent resolution,{adopted one ot i>* 
30rd ‘ own. There is, therefore, a hitch, a mere teA^ 
° lute cality, between the two branches of the I-egisla'- 0 - 
' i* lg swhich is suffered to delay the complete ratine 
b0tb in Iowa. The difficulty will donbtless soon b 
Cit ~ justed, to Georgia the organization of the 
3 tbe lature is delayed by the necessaty P reinl 
lgus ' process of weeding ont the rebels ami .ran. 

1 tbe members. That will presently be complete > 
box ’ we hope ere the present issue of The iTA 
Uion reaches its more distant readers, toe great ^ “ 

lvba *' mental measure of political freedom " in I 

aud , K „ th „ fn i| nnmhpr of States require^ 


ratified by the full number of States r u ^ 
The revised record of State ratifleat’ 


the extent of toe Indian atrocities then, was made 
evident by the great mid-winter campaign of Sheri¬ 
dan, a twelvemonth since, and the penalties ex¬ 
acted of the Indians by the squadrons of Carr and 
Custer. The Saline River raid, in the spring of 


1869, was the only important Indian demonstra¬ 
tion in Kansas during the past year. 

The Friends’ memorial makes a strong plea in 
behalf of civilization and citizenship tor toe In- 


r tZmur a d?7 0 noatire Md b ° Md atone ““ tel1 wben tbe craving cannot be safely 

“Schley County .—People not making much prosperity- gratified. The most dangerous fools in toe world 

at 7 mpted her child are those who stand eomnlacentlv helWino- wtt, < 


Wendell Phillips. KANSAS, February^ 

. " — NORTH CAROLINA,March 5th, 

VIRGINIA —DECLINE OF TUT? „ on 

m „ 7 I HE. WEST viROTNIA, “ 3(1 > 


saline River raid, in the sDrins of „ - • 0De . C010 ,rea woman, who attempted to defend her child are those who stand » .. , , , 

only important Indian demonsfra -\ P °WER OF THE NATIONAL GO VERN- a ^e 8t bru, : ala f 3aults > j vas beaten outrageously; it was } y bellowing forth I ended, to the Senate it lias been one of the 


MENT IN THE STATES.—GEORGIA. 


; sary to beat a negro general principles, too blind to see the exceptions, which has occurred i 


dians. And—as if to illustrate that “extremes Extract of a Speech of Hon. William Lough- 
meet”—these advocates of peace declare their RIDGE ; of Iowa in the House of Representatives, 


:st friends in this matter are toe men of the December, 20 th, 1869 
, -Gen. Grant, Gen. Cox, the Secretary of 
erior, and Gen. Parker, the Indian Com- Reconstrui 

er. They hold that we must now do for the * * * Admitting 
what we have done for the negro, namely, ment that the State 


.. .t—, e>rg0 .“ to irr“r reTOry ''" ^ 

egro, namely, ment that the State had fully complied with toe h » y ^en torreVutoer^nn^ 13politiealI yQuiet; there ’ d d ’ ° me cases Wllere even tbls disposi- trial, proved recreant to t 
nd condition, conditions of said act of 1868, and was thereby re- some, after laboriug haff the yewTre turali7ft'7^7 ti0U t0 lazineSS constitutes ^ very ground for people, and Mr Stewart 
1 government stored to her right oi representation, there are still receiving anything; cannot^^obtain jusdei*?2to a, ?. u aid : some eases where the welfare of tbe 7 E ART 

t toe Sheriff’s two reasons why Congress has toe power legally county officers; two schools- serantv J tw77im? f t le , , tne weliare ot the State for himseli, as the pettifog! 

ce meted out to exercise this authority : “Sumter ^ntj/.-fetting aS verv baffiv n””« dema “ dS tbat even tbe bog oawilling to root, Virginia Rebels an nn 

lemma is civ- First, by; section four of article four of the Con- are getting justice before therivil courts; aveSvva^ should not be permitted to die Bnt th* . rr ’ 

t as between stitution ol tbe United States— eight dollars per month; three murders- sixl7)Tr7i itcea to cue. But the Negros House measurably redeem 

icy we should ;• The.United States shall guaranty to every State in 77‘ arS ' , ' iUabiilty “ tbis inStanee ’ Ws want of means, is not ing from toe false position 

thp have not re37 n t dofar^'^fY^ 01 ?^ labore - bis fanlt ’ bat ours. This adult man, a husband Bingham-, bin ° 


schools ; school-house burned down bucause^^'hejcTa' 11 SUCb blilldness occupies toe place of a teacher, body for a long time. Thanks esneciailv to Mr 
pofitical meeting in tbe house; average monthly wages he and his pupil get speediy into the ditch q " „ wfc ’ eSpecially > to Mr. 

eightdollars; we do not get much justice; outof twenty- , 1 , ' ' Sumner, whose earnest purpose has contributed so 

, ‘°r ',' r ° 0tOT Messrs. Wiison 

r»S.-DinSe P ^„SA’;ri““i'.«S m b “ b 6 Th * “» Dl “« 1«»ve iionorable menllos. 


what we have done for toe negro, namely, ment that the State had fully complied with the i.vpi! 
distinctions of race, color and condition, conditions of said act of 1868, and was thereby re- some a 
ney demand that a civil territorial government stored to her right of representation, there are still reeeivfi 


6hall be given to the Indians, and that toe Sheriff’s two reasons why Congress has the power 
posse shall carry into effect the justice meted out to exercise this authority : 
by Courts. They declare that the dilemma is civ- First, bv section four of article four of t 
iiizatiou or extermination, and that as between stitution o‘l' the United States— 
these there can be no doubt which policy we should “The United States shall guarauty to every 
pursue. this Union a republican form of Government, i 

J?or oursei7es, we hold firmly to the doctrine protect each of them against invasion.” 

key 1 audlheonlvkev^fo 18 7" By tbis claUSe tlle people of eacb Sta tO 


11 speeclIy mt0 tbe dltcb - Sumner, whose earnest purpose has contributed so 

og should be left to “root or largely to the auspicious result, Messrs Wilson S0ITTH CAE0LIJ 
rooting is his own fault. The and Drake also deserve honorable mention ^NSYLVANL 
(iee , qomp -ryfew. There Trumbull in this contest, as in the Impeachment ARKANSAS, 

o laziness constitotesT ^ ^ d ‘ 8P ° 81 ‘ trla1 ’ Pf ° Ved recreant t0 tbe interests of the loyal CONNECTICUT, 
laziness constitutes the very ground for people, and Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, has made FLORIDA, 
here the welfare ot the State for himself, as toe pettifogger and apologist for toe ILL1N0T fi 


UOg Unwimn S t0 root > ^vginia Rebels, an unenviable record. The ! 
... petmitted t0 die - But the Negro’s House measurably redeemed its credit by retreat- ' 
this instance, his want of means, is not ing from toe false position it assumed in voting for 1 


husband Bingham's bill, and by adopting promptly toe Sen- NEW HAMPSHIRE, July 7 : 


wages for forty ate’s Amendments. 


S ^ a*™, to »„eh i\ n* 


wander far and wide over the continent, so long it gfvernmi 
certofnlv° m tal ^b f . CivU g07erillneilt - Civilized he ?n either 


against the invasion of their rights by toe State 
government; and second, against foreign invasion. 
In either case it is equally the duty of the United 


Dosed bv WS1 n We a< 7 R pt tbe alterna tive pro- States to interfere and protect the people. n0 i U3ti 


‘Brooks County .—O 
d assaulted a black 
justice to be had 


. .. . .. , -ndication on the part of Congress, at the Vermont 

victim is the coolest impertinence ; is the height present time, byits action with reference to Georgia virpivta’ 
of impudence. It is the language not only of a fool- and T P r,no oaoc , . . g VIRGINIA, 


man and attempted tp kin ljim • of im P a denee. It is the language not only of a fool- and T 
fore the county officers; uo ish but of a heartless man. Rob a New York Consti 


Tennessee, of a purpose to hold, (tor which the 


tion, we believe that Jo 1- . exl e r - ‘‘ to make sure,” “to warrant,” “to seeure the L ‘‘Tatnall County.-Do not know they are free- cannot edit0r ° f a11 b e has in the world, even 

solution It preblem 112 But ,P flrai w™! a PP ly olTJZ’tlTTol taeles, strip him naked, turn m 


York Constitutional Amendments give it ample a 


^Indian g °7 Tommof ; 


taeles, strip him naked, turn him loose on the tection of their loyal people, 


toe Rebel States, for toe pro¬ 


be is plied with rum "by ££££'7 n a w ™ n Zf £ ernmenus apparent from toe fact that it was made ' prairiesand scream after him, “ Root, hog or die.” 

s asrt» ^Sss-TR r asssas swss&ia ^ r - - ** -».«»- 


MINNESOTA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 


November 16, 

January M, isl0 ’ i 


“it is a disreputable thing to cheat an Indian^ 
Nebraska.” If so, a revolution has already com“ 
about. He tells us the Indians now receive 


every yard of goods they 


■y, every pound of subsistem 


n^w Governments, and yet this provision was made to llwfaver^ P ° litiCal economy - 0ut tb ®re you will uni™._ WL m 

« ■» bc e "",“S „„ J . P T°f y0 " m “ b00d ' hitherto|tiiroughouttheSootli. 

come whenever the people of any State by anv means the courts, if he is a Democrat he is wnerallvHe V°h 6 baV ° ° een dwar fed,—cradled and cushioned 
■ and are de .P nv . ed °f republican government'; This “ a Radical he is found guilty; three schoolsf seventy- you have been in toe softness of civilization 
■, aud power is given to the “ United States.” and the five scholars; bad contracts generally this T,,,,.,, T . 33 01 civilization. I 


--- recuon oi meir myai people, will save much addi- aiiBsissiriri, 

f ia ‘ rie8an f i e r rea “ 1 atter bim ’ “ Root ’ bog or die -” Uonal suffering, discourage the too long prevalent RHODE ISLAND, 
noliticj e J “ StlCe Say ’ “ n0 ’ bat lt is anarchy and misraIe - and promote largely toe gen- OHIO 

^! “f”. 5 ™.’" 1 ."*« Its beneficent influence will be felt I0Wi , Inw „t.) 


to^-a tldaS R°f e !-i S s ’ v ? a to ‘lie “United States,” and the five scholars; had contracts generally this yea’r.” [ 8 ides-I no „i • - • „ I — regain mu possession 

inhahj^Jff i? Bt clause of one, provides ^^ :=?J ore county £ es ^ : ^ not only to rule 


“beyond toe memory of the oldest inhabitant.” r, e ' ause of s f ct , l ,°‘ 1 eight, art 
He rightly ascribes ;the credit to the Friends who tba t Congress shall have power- 


—cradled and cushioned as It is not the fault of the New York Tribune that List 01 
softness of civilization. Be- the rebels are not allowed to regain full possession ment: 


s which have rejected 


and in nearly all of them it is alleged that thev can lftsbes a day °n Your bare backs Hence von and no - ... ’ oiytoruie 

get no redress or protection in tL court/and I ought to b, 1 ! A T y0U and Persecute without hindrance the landless and KENTUCKY, 


nave astounaea “the sneak thieyestoatnaveiat- fni .*” u i‘“ ic .‘ lu mwswmcushaiiDenecessaryandproDer get no rearess or protection in the cnnrtR and nno-ht tn ho a - -- “auriuice me lantaess ana x ^ — 


U of* toe Dm te7StateaJ ■ Con8ti t utiOQ ° iQ the.Govem- mation, that the state of affairs is such 6 ina great im P udentJy ask ing yonr robber to share with you 
* 1 Portion of Georgia that the coiored man if op, small portion of his plunder. ” 


| v .ueirisoi imini amco u* vuc i 

I & am *^tuiocracy 7 to again obtain control Of the j The States which have not y Q 




CALIFORNIA, 

MARYLAND. 

TEXAS, 

GEORGIA. 


NEVE JERSEY, 
OREGON, 


and peace in the next world, but ii 
pondent about the country. 


goston WmwptdUmt' 


These gentlemen, who are Presi- But the debate in the Senate was wor-e m tone cnar j-er , 

n the collegiate or theological acter and. results than anythin* else that occnred durin* and S’ yeaH! ‘ they Uved without tlle society of women tremes of heat and cold, and to put up with occasional 
institutions at Brunswick and Bangor in Maine, Cam- the whole affair, it would s^m ^ f a 3 s^in* he £ h ’ 77 * Md thln llfe ' Their **** Hardsh.es, or even for those who, without actna“«e 

Ma8Sa e“’, Ne r *7 0f tbe ^agoreTlLTof^S^ T Bentimentauy, | are tired", wearied by the labors’and pleasures ottwn 


whole number of States, 37. 


theory of transmigration of of th 


gcauomn-' > ---’ NO. cclxx sucu sluing ana r 

0 f States required, 28. Number neces- Boston, January 23d 1870 aUd attentive audiences - 

’ present date to complete the ratifiea- Oub State Constables made a raid one pv _7 . more reas on or authority 

1 weelr nrnn fm,r nf the ’ evemn S of last own religious faith, and w] 

f , h gamblin S resorts of the with the ideas of opponents, 
print the exact words of the XYth Amend- ^ playere or , In th ” ttae > al > 


Haven in Connecticut and Providence in Rhode Island, souls to he true that that ntZZh . 3 ™ SI: . 
are of such standing and reputation a S to insure them | one of its moir^lttf "'1^, , ^ 

full and attentive audiences. Whether they will appeal possession of the dyspeptic body ofWeouLrm 
more to reason or authority in the presentation of their bull, and indulgediLff in rife cnnL^ ^ 


it the East, and they welcome a bareac- life; but’that 


tired, wearied by the labors and pleasures of i 
; bat that it was nothing short of insanity, for a 


reckless moods had entered and took ang^a^nd^ateriai^fcnf Tnlte S ^° St br °? er ' Tl,is firmed consumptive patient to undertake such a journey 
; dvsr,pnfi P WI„ _i i, material life of fluctuations and successes He much reirretrerl h»vin» 5 „„ t , ln Hente there in the 


or authority in the presentation of ^heir gedTI in ^ " 

faith, and whether they wifl dealjuslly venomously £2g Chiles ^ TheyareaU courage, cheerfulness, Previous career_ 

,f opponents, is what we have yet to see. hardly have realized thevi.e vindicti^ness <SsS Ss tLZ^i. 77^’ ° pen - banded - 6ood «* January, edited by Dr. Norman, 


" LTv^wIrrSs 77' Spent ’ a Digbl in «*- herecontemp 

ARTICLE XV. S Z Jo7 P 8(1 ° f ^ thS MUDiCiPal C0M ‘ ^ 

n 1 , The right, of citizens of the United Semi-occasional movements of this sort have always UaT scholar 
. _ been made bv oot P’noT-rUftvan . i . . . - J 


been made by onr guardians of the law, hut have 
Interfered with the regular continuance of the offe. 
question. Just now, public attention ha, been eel 


C ates to vote shall not be denied or abridged interferecl wi ‘ th the regular c 
5t i United States or by any State on ac- question. Just now, public 
ty f race, color or previous condition of one evil incidental to the ha 
c oW>t 01 3 oovery of serious depredatic 

jtu de. a trusted official in the City 

>tr ' . o The Congress shall have power tbat be might indulge himsi 
.<cd‘0n ■ ... the gaming-table. Thereupt 

.'. ree this Article by appropriate legisla- ing articl d f 


players or In the mean time, all will rejoice that the class of subjects or th e pecuharly mahgnance apparent?^ mlnn^ 0 I They have a11 a brea tb of the free air of their I Macleoc 
Gowr rife ^r h COnte ? la f iSt ° bepubUcly treated ’ and a defence know tha t Mi-. Sumner’s manner far more thm his mat- a zest wldch^"* Tli6y 1Uc ® material lMn gs with j phia, e 

Court the ofthe popular doctrine to be made, by the very ablest ter, is sometimes exasperating. Bat Mr Trumbtll con- fondne^or m ammmg - beiDg grown up chUilren in a Antonie 
vn i men °f that side. It is noticeable that this list of “ Chris- trived to throw into his speech a savage bitterness that amnsemem d “ aers > new clolh es, trinkets, and conslam i-’y: • • [ 

.■=iss-.'sastr.Sasr.rr.s Hrr——- - Jzn. 


THE ST A NBARD. 


iney use material things with phia, editors. <• Carlino,” by the author of “ Doctor 
being grown up children in a Antonio"The Air-Mothers,” bv the Eev. Charies Kings- 
clothes, trinkets, and constant ley; “ Days in North India,” by the Editor; “Lady Noel 
life they know very little, nor Byron; » “Dorothy Fox,” by the author of “How it all 
sarn when the whole day goes Happened; ” “Two Songs,” by Jean Ingelow; -A visit to 
half the night to billiards or the Conntry of the Vandois,” by Samuel Smiles: “The 
' an hour or two of waking Christianity of the Present and of the Future,” by Henrj- 
I Alford , D.D.; Our “Working People and bow they Live,” 
2 r on the women than on the by “ Good Words ” Commissioner; “Work, A Dramatic 
ed more from it. They dress Sketch,” by the author of ■■ Lady Grace; " • Mv Time¬ 
ly than their eastern sisters of piece,” APoem, by the Rev. Charles [Tennyson] Turner- 


^iad notice of The Standard : 

_ v l r; 0 N al Anti-Slavery Standard.— This 


fixed localitv nnri - B g gaiIie3 re< l nlre a geess thus far realized has not been of the material s 

the following and their pronrietor?r SlVe apparatns - The ®e resorts only; the great questions which oflate have agitated 
if ihero Jirc o AiJl . well-known to the police; and ciety have been moral questions; the removal of slave 


its of evening by Rev. Samuel Harris, D. D.. President of Bow- Htmkers,-Curtis more expensively and richly than their eastern sisters of' Piece,”’ A Poem, ...the Rev Charle* Z--c t ,'T 

^ 

locality and ~ — - - IS0rt8 onJy . the great qaestions which of ute bave agUaled go . p0W6r 77 ’ TT* ° f 3traDgerS - 1 dare “ y would all subside T^L'XT^^r' 1 ' 

and ciety have been moral questions; the removal of slavery, Th® satire was wonhv of Jnvenffi orTth^ wtout laW T7 tbem3elve3 troaWe ' 1 ba re j as when . crier stop, and nuT^t’ 

their the elevation or labor, the improvement of man. Not tered it. Trnmball’s case is fitted bv it evaetlv d that in material good they have compassed great I To cry a toss-then oa with buej feet 

»fcs: Onlvrelision.bnt science, art nhiin=r,he and __ ti.„ d _ ntted Oj it exactly. successes. I never saw in the East enet, «,•*»*_I ToraUe the err elsewhere 


ter arrival of strangers, I dare say they would all subside 
t. into solemn black, and save themselves trouble. I have 
ut- said that in material good they have compassed great 


li '" allies, and its supporters—when fir; 
Jer .'t, the public—could have almost been co 
cr,rs of onr two'Sands. To write the 1 

'" ‘'‘Ter would be to almost write the histo 
“ lS P* 1 ... in this ennntrv. The at 


-when first it was or else retire to an obscurity which removes most of 
at been counted on their power for harm. 

mte the history of Iu a conversation about this matter a little before the 
the history of the capture above referred to, it had been asked why the 


movement in this country. The ability with known gambling houses were not snpressed It 
this paper has been conducted, and, at a time answered that one difficulty in the way was that 


THE j TtHpd Ion", fervently, and with unparalled abil-1 at the very least tW ? week3 » only religion, but science, art, philosphy and poetry prom- The Eepublicau party has been severely tested hv thu 1 DeV . er Savv in the East sucb superfluous 

SS5£5r 

.. which removes most ol Christain. biucrert* rito «f ^ ®«“tog«U 0 n. It has been the not gotten beyond them. Because the women are an- 

The Naturalistic theory, Dr. Harris said, assumed came neariy being dem^mli^T^The De ^ b0t !* wings parant) y on just the same plane as the men, they are 
natter a Utile before the man to be a natural force which, of necessity, developed glimpse or this and wisely wmted tITT , S “ ? W0r: and ’ lo ' iUS and faithfui « Americans al- 

id been asked why the itself in the manner actnally realized. It knew no such The effects will not soon /ever teoMtaM ^T°h “ T are ’ tbey faU of beiDg wise wives and 

not snpressed. It was thing as sin, but viewed the acts so called simply as ne- ’ ^ m0tber3flnd sweethearts, in just as far as they fail of 


-ten it !> ad t0 be 3,, I , l ,0rteu ,rom cne pnrses 01 a Iew ^ es He™ did not seem disposed to do their part in the , 
lbe friends of this great reformation, scarcely has a work, but imposed upon the keepers of gamblin*-sa- , 
-amllei iu the history of journalism. It wa3 supported loons, when they were convicted, the minimum instead 
oaiotained by warm hearts and wise heads-by men of the maximum of the penalties prescribed by the law ■ , 
.-,1 women who knew no such thing as danger or defeat, trifling fine3, n liich were immediately paid, and the loss’ i 


e way was that onr cessities of human experience. The improvement of 
) do their part in the man, therefore, which this theory contemplated, most be 
ere of gambling-sa- merely a multiplication of comforts for this mortal life. 
ie minimum instead The Christian theory, on the other hand, assumed that 
’escribed by the iaw; man can control his instincts by the exercise of his will • 
y paid, and the loss that his attributes of free will and reason prove him sub- 
among the least of jeettolaw, and guilty for the violation of it ; that God, 


gluMclplua towspondencc. 


MCUU «> tne same plane as the men, they are 

3ahy lower: and, loving and faithful as Americans al- 
lost always are, tbey fail of being wise wives and 
mthers and sweethearts, in jnst as far as they fail of 
eing wise women. A very thoughtful and quiet man 
ud to me: “I am glad this question of woman suflraae 
coming up to us here. Whatever good or ill lurks iu 
, the very suggestion of it must make our women 


■ ■ /per in the whole country around which clusters as the inconveniences of the business; a business immedi- seeing men to be^tenere" sim P ly on acc ™ Dt of the opportunity it 

r ,a,ii moral heroism as this same journal. It has always I ately resumed, and thenceforward carried on as before. I Jesus Christ- and that the Imm.n i= „„ ° ° b [ gires f °r comment upon our newspapers, or at least one 


Philadelphia, January 25th, 1870. We have been too busy to 
A Circumstance occurred here on Saturday which de- them t0 be dolls—very dear 
rves notice simply on account of the opportunity it and now > when we have i 


been tm/bnsv ^ d ° them g °° d - Cbarlea Babba S^- tba 


net man The Phrenological Journal for February contains bio- 
suflrage graphical and critical sketches of George Washington, 
lurks iu Confncms, the Chinese sage, “Father” Hyacinthe, Ed- 
women win M. Stanton, Clark M. Loomis, Victor M. Rice, 
m good. Charles Babbage, the inventor-mathematician, Hon. J*. 


md fond dolls, of course_ 


teaching Coogan; with portraits. Besides, What Can I Do 


£Tia thelead on all advanced questions, and now that It wastoang, 1 thereS^o “ ZeZlTLy, Sys^M^ notl^than by’‘m^tluen^^ “ m0DS pride°in“ ba ^” Everybody who go'es' thiiheT^m the EasTmak^ I AnSt™S’e Ufe rtTT'T ’’T : ° r ’ 

'.3 franc! ■ i semen t uf the negro is secured, itproposes to the attitude of official justice towards eighty-seven of- The point Dr. Harris wished to make was that rh maklng ^“P 11003 that border closely upon a mawkish llttle speeches to them about tl^eir wonderr.il pluck and The “Blues ” The "i i f wi p‘ ! a "' : ‘ " 

suite its columns champ,on the cause of woman. It s tenders of this class. Would it discriminate between expected renovation of soS mnsTbaveTte oS t! SeK - aduIati0D ‘ P ros P erity ’ the.r grandeur and freedom, their achieve J be t I Hf 771^7’ “ ^ 

orally known that Wendell Phillipsto the special«d- the hawks and the pigeons T Would it apportion penal- Christianity. In support of this he referredtotl^h/ f A "“tHPer of women from Florence, New Jersey, students aad triumphs, and general excellence. Every Ll Education Ster^-cT/an/rn''"' a 

itorial contributor ot The Standard. Hts articles alone ties according to degrees of guilt? Above all, would it toricai fact that the expectation ofp 10 *r2 t7 “ “* t,ft,Uon l0Cated lbere ’ came t0 this city the ™ra of praise that has been uttered I echo. Dauntless- lensualiTm * 

ue many times wosth the subscription price of the paper so deal with the proprietors of these pernicious dens, the tablishment of justice and love overaflTeeLthi P u , rpose of aitonding a clinic lecture at one of our Medi- ^ if it has only heaped up riches, is a splendid ’ Am ,ra Lq„„i I8 . 

±, iSTSTJ i." .ZU. SL .»tl' SKIS? TZSimn «.»«».t S?2 lSL“™ Si *' FEXXsrL VA ™ «»v *wr. 


lolls, or course— or, Man and bis Tools; My Brother's Keeper, an Ad- 
mnti S , L0! J. ld Iike drcss by Vice-President Colfax; The Balondos, a Sin-’.i- 
molded that we lar African Tribe, five illustrations- R ra i„ u' .... „ 


companions, behold, what we have molded that we LV7fri,. TJTJT «'“ aX; Thc Balondos, 


j... i;> columns champion the cause of woman. It is 
-eii'f-ally known that Wendell Phillips is the special ed- 
!c,Z; contributor of The Standard. His articles alone 
ir c manv times worth the subscription price of the paper 


«• many times worth the subscription price ofthe paper so deal with the proprietors of these pernicious dens, the tablishment of justice and love over' aU^eearth 
113 ,m=ce any ’ /° r fa “’ y readl “ g - 13 of the P e °P )e wbo ma ke their living by enticing youDg people travelled in the train of the New Testament and baa 
choicest nature, and it is worthy of a p ace in every into one of the most destructive vices-as to discourage been known elsewhere. ’ “ 

household of the land. Aaron M. Powell is the editor, their prosecution of the business? Naturalism he said mu,t <, t »w t 

- — * * “ »•" «*" . * P-c-tog. to. Muoicipal Court («g. Enid , S «g“ 

— in thm case agreed exactly with what my friend had justice? g 

Tin: Hudson (Mass.) Pioneer says : affirmed to be the custom of our courts for many years Thereunon Dr Hnrri« n mp»,i 0 i . . 


a n , an as not with the popular costume, and thi3 fact subjected them ord y tbe base ou which manhood is built. 
- _ ., 10 manifold annoyances. Wherever they went crowds ■ ■ 

an you get^ reS/nf *“! oxtem P° rized > ill-mannered comments abounded, LITERARY. 


Tm; Hudson (Mass.) Pioneer says : 


own of reformatory ideas, it fills a place which no costs; those who had taken part in the illegal game were show that they were indefensible, expendiu* a good deni I ^ d ! SCre( i ,t ' aole C0,K luct ofthe medical students, and interesting book: Annie Johnson ’ 

other journal pretends to fill, and thus becomes welcome flned $ 2a each, also without costs, and without the at- of eloquent indignation in the process I^thfre nro in OCcasiODmg reite rated condemnation on the part of the “The r endelta is a system of vengeance to the death \„>, v Kimb.-r ’ 

to a growing class of minds, and commends itself to the tem P l 10 distinguish which were professional gamblers; our city any advocates of these notions it is to be honed “ eWS P apers ; wh,oh couId bardl T 8ti “ tbeir w r a t b - How whicl1 llas existe d for hundreds of years in Corsica, and j,,. v L-m^i.ure 

perusal of all those who are interested in the cause and n° attempt at all was made to identify the proprietors of they will attend the repetition of the same discourse T ^ , b ° ur pa P ers la regard to this second in- which was, until recently, recognized and approved t.v \ if Love 

s^eacies of human progress. It is printed in the most tbes « dens of iniquity, for the purpose of imposing special which is to be given this afternoon in the Old South nfiT ° f r “ deneS3 and ln8uU? Did the >' condemn ? nearly the entire community, including even the less William F Mathews 

readable style, and published once a week at $3 a year. Penalties upon them; andnooneof the eighty-seven was Chapel. Dd tbey overflo ' v Wlth J“ st remonstrance, and sharply enlightened ministers of religion. Its origin is obscure \( .rv it \ ,i i ’ 

. .1 . ,, v„r,r a u Pn»»ll Condemned to ImDriaonmtonf .. .. chide the insolent mob—the mob in elm I, on,i •> but m.IV nrolml.lv 1«, .. . , . . war} n. acwooiu, 


tr exchanges. As an I 
13 a place which no 1 
ms becomes welcome 1 


<h force; and how, from that, can you get a reign of insults filled" tfie air, and they ZcZTZ ZZToi ' ^ f f 

I unrmea to be the custom of our courts for many years Thereupon, Dr. Harris proceeded to quote certain ob- !•?“. im P ertiueut enriosity. You re- Bennett’s Winter and Spring on the Shores of the s’ James ’ 

° f I ™ / Wb ° h f d VIOlated the law merely by tlleir ?ious ly indefensible ideas from the writings of Comte nrlti 1 “ 7°7\ lndignatio11 recent| J’ U “ ITERRA ‘ VEi - s ’ ls7 °- Uuldah Justice 

enee at amllega game were fined $20 each, without Buckle, Herbert Spencer, and Huxley, and proceeded^to teTdSditehi , , , , 3 C ‘ ty ’ arisiDg from . We pre8en! ' tbe foUowin g extracts from the above Lizzie B. Justice 
te; those who had taken part in the illegal game were show that they were indefensible, expending good deul 1 d ! ^ conduct of the medical students, and interesting book: Annle John3on ’ 

d $ 2 5 each, also without costs, and without the at- | of eloquent indignation in the process. If°there are in CaSI0D1DS reiterated condemnation on the part of the 44 The vendetta is a system of vengeance to the death, Abby Kimber, 


you get a reign of insults tilled the uir, and they became the victims of , 

o onota UDju3t stricture a «d impertinent cariosity. You re- Bennett’s Winter and Spring o: 

writino-. , member wba t a violent storm of indignation recently I Mediterranean. 1870. 

.. . f Comte, prevailed, not confined to this city, arising from Me present the following extrn 


It is printed in the m< _ _ _ __ 

lublished once a week at $3 a year. Penalties u pon them; and no one of the eighty-seven was Chapel. 

A. M. Powell, 39 Nassau Street, condemned to imprisonment, though the statutes specify With the shove basis for bis lecture Dr Harris 
fine and imprisonment as the penalty for keeping either ceeded to numerous details, in which some curious 
gambling implements or gambling places. sumptions were noticeable. 


Joe u Powell, of Sterling, iu sending a remit- j!0r aQ offen< 
uncto to The Standard writes: as tbat of keepil 

May The Standard last so long as the race; com- P* e . n t0 ent ? r u ? 
, .-very species of oppression, ever changing to be lD r ® c l uelltlB S it 
; i . al cliar.piou of the most deeply oppressed and P ena l y> a line o 
ixmrtcd, as slave, woman, labor,—elevating every mem- f °° u “ ty J . ’ ’ 
' r I the human family politically and socially to that 1Dg of tbls 80 
equality pointed out by the God of nature. Thine for soas we ^ e P loba 

to e .1 of all, Jacob Powell. P° hce who ca P^ u 

_ more as gamble 

•Sarah Clay, of Lowell, Mass., remitting to The 
» i.U' "ARDfor herself and a friend for the ensning “ 

' 108 of ds future: some comments 

I .ton liiarikful that so many influential friends are of our daily papi 
C ka cuininuance, and delighted at the prospect of over the sum tot 
ui'Miitile publication. Not only are there important posed “without 
“ fji questions yet undecided, which need its counsel The Horticnlti 
M'Luhice; hut probably some, “yet below the horizon,” tures began to-d 
wu.cn will demand iLs attention, and tax its energies.” True Sentiment 


nob-the mob in cloth and velvet? b « may probably be traced to the constant funds and Emma Newbold ’ 

eloquent with reproof and admoni- warfare that have existed in the island, dividing tho Lvdia Newbold 

Morul Carditis?” Editorially it was members of families and communities, ever arming one M. C. Preston ’ 


—-sumpuons were nottceaDle. i - -.. -—..» oner ariiiiii^ 

offence so serious and so utterly unjustifiable It was quietly taken for granted throughout the dia ° CaJ coluraD8 the ‘“cident was noticed against the other, and to the weakness of authority, 

yeer.inur a. camhiino'-I- ..... . ° tne dis -1 W ith a characteristic caption, and in the account the fol- “All Corsicans carried flre-ar m “ " - 


as that of keeping a gambling house, and alluring young 
men to enter upon the ruinous course necessarily implied 
in frequenting it, it would seem that the highest legal 
penalty, a line of $100, and imprisonment six months in 
the county jail, was quite small enough. Why was no¬ 
thing of this sort inflicted, when at least four such per- 


wu„ 6 course, that the essence of Christianity was nottheiwn „ -i , . -- 

isarily implied prime elements taught by Jesus, (called Christ) « con f , g , S ? T 77'' “° n Cll03tllu l- S >.reet a crowd himself insulted by another in , 

highest legal stituting religion, namely, love to God supremely’ and / ^ P ®° ple foboWed the ‘ B1 °°m e re,’ l [ lvial lh f S«>» nd8 , ba ^ him. F 

_’ _ „ . ’ „ , oupreuieiy, anu mdnlgmg in all sorts of remarks concerninL' them ” the family of the man killed was hn 


six months in to the neighbor as to one’s self—but the theory concern- “ 71 "T of r ® markfl co ‘merning them.” the family or the man killed was bound in honor to I E. Reeder, 

Why was no- ing the person and office of Jesus held hy D, Ha ris’s Jete nl nT u 7 l*™' , " WaS pa,pably dis ' P "” Ue ?* e mU , rdarer ’ or in bi8 defauB ’ 8 ^ 8 member of Annie Shoemaker, 
four such per- sect, the sacrificial theory, the dogma that God’s mod p ? > b ° 0nsh , and atrocious con * f ,ain ‘ ly ' andt0 retaIiate blood for bk >^- This oblige- L . and M. Stickney, 

and Whan iho mill t n r nflindin.. L _r. , . “ . duct ’ yet the Pres* does not utter a single word of manly 11011 descended from one member of the family to another ... . 


killed was bound in honor n 


•e probably among the prisoners, and when 


ter a single word of manly tio “ descended from one member of the family to another, Martha Shoemaker 
Is this paper a journal- untb 11 often ended in the all but entire destruction of Wm. Still, 


J tlle Prisoners, and when the will for oflending children is purchased only bv the shed 7,1 , , 7 , g worU 01 manly 7 member ot the family to another, Martha Shoemaker, 

police who captured them probably knew at least a dozen ding of blood. It is this theory which t/caUs “ Chris Lh/w O ^ mdopend0nt 8C0rn - 13 thl8 P a P ,!r a journal- aDt *‘ u ot ^ n e “ded in the all hut entire destruction of Wm. Still, 
more as gamblers by profession, living on the mauufac- tianity,” and to which he attributes all the beneficial ^, 101 ^^°/’ d ‘ n ? P^lvely according to the hoth famillea. Vil ages, entire communities, would take Mary Shoemaker, 
ture of crime and corruption in the community. With progress made by the hnman race since that theory was . ‘ repo f <!r of the P/-e.«, ” “P finarrel of their members against other villages, Jane Simmons, 

whom lies the fault of this negligence? With the Judge, broached. Most of the people who deem thisthecrv sa ^. tae *«n quoted from, “accosted one or the iadies communities and thus, in the absence of a public Samuel Sellers, 
or with tho prosecuting officer? It would seem as if unproved and untenable hold to the°Fatherhood of^God *7? ■ 7 77° aDd their °" jeCL He waa f °!’ I they eacb ° lb ‘ !r - Jane B. Twinteg, 

some comments of the press were needed here; hut most and the brotherhood of man, to the reality of common- W ®!! m ®dical students | ^‘d by a^very intelligent Roman Catholic priest, I John K. Wildmau, 

of onr daiiy papers contented tl femselves with rejoicing ion with God, to the preponderance of spiritual over Z 


.f the pmful fines imposed, and im- material interests, and to the claims of ju-tice duty and u, i7 ma - “ fy ‘° r . .= - . .. , . —-1. 

ts!” Who is to pay the costs? and disinterested love upon the human being astrnlyas nlripn^i^ WBre ve |‘ y pollle ' 1,0 doubt, but their ex feriiug was that any Insult offered 10 a woman ought to Mary A. Wright, 
of Sunday afternoon lec- Dr. Harris does. But the purpoTeTtte urgent ^ , 7,7^ 8acb . 88 m<Uy tbe belief that all b ‘ washed ,n the blood of the oflender, by her male H. Walton, 

« on the “ False and tore seems to induce him to ignore these obZTiaS’ II 77* / r0m ° Ur midat ’ ° nd 8Up ' pl/i J!!' *7'’ "77 Tbis selUime, ‘ t ’ be S. S. A. 


a college at Florence Heights, N. J , and tbat they cure of a reinole tountry village, that tho greater part I M. K. Willlainsou,' 


to the cijy for the purpose ol attending u ! of tb<!S0 finds 


e result of jealousy. Tho general Lydia White, 


The Horticultural Hall series of Sunday aft 
ires began to-day with a discourse on the * 
rue Sentiment for Nature,” by Rev. John W 
The Greeks and Romans, he said, had no 


Mississippi lias not only ratified the Fifteenth nature beyond her obvious external appearances, the 
Amendment, but baa also chosen a colored man for clear sky ’ tbe gl ' eerl mea dows, the cooling shade. The 
l ' i: '-'l states Senator to fill the seat vacated by modern imagination impersonates nature, imputing 
-bi. Davis! If is term is a short oue and t0herit80wn human emotions and imaginings. Side 


7 '" I)avis ! Uis term is a short oue, and J;° v 
I'' -l ire in 1871. But a most valuable precedent / 
7 ' ' " Seined. Every such added recognition mi 
' ■ • ” I 'cliis and the capacity of colored citizens to 


hn Weiss Tf PlaDted by ,Udene39 ’ inSBlt Md im P ertinence - 8ald 30 8 *ongand genera., that were tbeZ Uaw a K ri nd 

d no feefinw for fhe Sc2mo^ Ue F ° Sl Was DOt sUellt ’ Iu lta odhorial columns the fluxed, there would be just as many assassinations os .Stranger 

appearances the IffitS pr0per word was spoken, and some of its contempora- hl ,0 ™er times, and, consequently, as many outlaws iu M . H Inthou 

clear sky, the green meadows, the cooling shade. ’The independent of the shedding of blood.V hLu cS>S cimn ^'Vh 131 ? ^ ^ ^ Unkiad CrUi ' “ l “ ere Wa j n ° Male relativa t0 Mary Beaus, 

modern imagination impersonates nature, imputing lumps them together as materialists! and m" uThat Because in the nur-uit of r , 8 3 ’ ‘ ^ "T" Buckmau ’ 

.SS-natere 0D,ya “ 1U * Btody, “The inhabitants of the more Southern regions ol E. fi/coreon, 

, h nil or /./.a/ conveniences. venient and appropriate, is no reason why they should be continental Europe do not seem to possess, in the slightest I Marv F T Co 

.res she presents specimens of benefit Zgress wroSt IToSLUT ^ ^ a »’ g on the ^ th «1 roving, adventurousspirit of our countrymen. I j. M. Coo.'.rr, 


a human emotions and imaginings. Side they start from the idea of force, and seek only 
this modern manner of vitalizing nature crease of earthly comforts and conveniences. 


Jy, as many outlaws in M. H. Antbouy, 
was no male relative to Mary Beaus, 
n often revenged them- m. Buckmau, 

* S. Bernard, 

3 Southern regions of E. H. Corson, 
possess, in the slightest Mary F. T. Connoro, 


r to suppose that any refinement ity 


' i , hi modify and break the force of the results from indulgence in this feeling, or that 
' ‘ I 1 :u el Caste spirit. In a notice of tfie of admiration in an exercise of religion. It 


presents specimens of beneficent progress wrought by Christian- streets In their distinctive and peculiar garb.' 
finement I ity were wrought by the deliberate purpose and effort of Ami ... , 


nono° S r ^ eff0tt ° f AUJ agaiU: “ Tbe con d a ct of certain newspapers of readiness t0 und ergo any amount of privation and fa- j Edward M. Davis, 


ie wishes to monopolize the 


K£v £ Hie Tribune says: 

P rdVeD Ses of history are singolariy illustrated in 
. •• uutorial election in Mississippi. One of the Sena- 

»m.w 7' levels, is a negro, a native of Ohio, 
nem in v»t°i 0berlm Coll0 g«. and for some years a res- 
ii' t^ 62 ' wberealao a former Senator of Missis- 
erson Davis, has sometimes resided.” 


heaven. It is our minds th 
A conventional regard for 
civilized man. It is them 


ountain lifts our minds to in which he is a minister. So he says, 1 
t lift the mountain there, have destroyed slavery and caste” !! ! 
lature is the absurdity of Dr. Harris appeals to history, and cites th 


l man. It is the mind of one spiritually unde- ters of Genesis as the best specimen of authentic history, 
and greedy for astonishment that is imposed Or the value of his expression of opinion in this matter, 
upon by mountainous masses, and couples the name of we may form some judgment by the manner of his deal- 
God with them as if his greatness were of that sort. To ing with the chapter of history winch has been growing 


name this city in relation to the female students who visited li 8 ue iu the endeavor to find it. I well remember oue of Nathan W. Ellis, 
urches us on Saturday in the pursuit of theirstudies, is little bet- tbc most accomplished, cultivated and refined Italian Sarah Ely, 

efforts ter than the conduct of the.males who assailed the female Q °blemen I bave met with, saying to me that he could Thomas Garrett, 
students at the Pennsylvania Hospital a few months not comprehend the English going up a mountain merely Dr Gregg 
chap- since.” to come down again. It appeared to him all but an act Elizabeth Gre-tr 


0 absorbed in the contemplation of material great- under our eyes within the last half-century. Slavery, ii 


f .. Q „ “What is man!” is stupefaction rather than intelligi 
tor toe btate ot The admiratjon of space and size ^ not a r 8 li g ion3 

MHcultaral Hall, i D g. The greatness of God is real, not compar 
Tne Gall is signed greatness; and it is best made known to us whe 


comparison, 1830, was flourishing and triumphant, not only with the George W. Smalley, Esq., in a London 


■me. ^ “ appeared to mm all but an act Elizabeth Gregg, 

How manifest is the difference in the moral sense of of iD3anit .v- He was ready to undergo any amount ot Lydia Gillingham, 

swspapers! w fatigue or exertion for a geological or botanical purpose, | Annie Heacock, 

: — -—■ - “* bat 83 10 exhausting himself as we did, merely to look Angelina Hambleton, 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. rou,ui biln from tbe fel> of a mountain at naked rocks Gayner Heacock 

--- • and "‘d stones, he could not do it, and did not under- Hannah Holcomb, 


e cooperation of that church Tribune says: 


—~SgL-M II UU 1 * auu space, as L o cry om in comparison, 1830, was nounsnmg and triumphant, not only with the George W. Smalley, Esq., in a London letter-to the ataad its being done.” - . . • 7777 777, 

* 'I— Suff '' age Convention for the State of 18 stopefaction rather than intelligence, consent, but with the active cooperation of that church Tribune says: “ Children and dogs are first-rate physiognomists. The ? H^deS 

will be held in Horticultural Hall, t ®°"^ of whose justice and righteousness Dr. Harris thus im- “Thereis, I hear, a possibility that woman suffrage former instinctively, os it were, find out who really likeMarySILllhorn 

’ “‘Friday, the28th inst. The Call is signed 3 ilt m r 00111 parative pudently boasts. When Garrison rose up to oppose will be carried this very next session of Parliament, in- tbeiu - uud do not hesitate to make the first advances. I Various items marl 

- number of well-known influential ^iri e ? ’, ® 7 , k 113 When We slavery ’ tb f e churcbe3 and their clergy turned against credible as such a thing may appear at first sight It A lo8t dog will scan the features of those who pass him | l. P. Dauforth 

.' '’ 8,1(1 the Convention nrnmisM tn i,„ f understand hlm a3 dealing with his creature, man, pre- him. Dr. Lyman Beecher, when asked to speak against can only be done, of course, by a party movement, and ia the 3lreL>t > and haviu S determined, in his inner mind, j Theodore Justice 


“■‘‘‘'ii interest. onr , beart8 and unagmations, moving our this immense system of oppression, refused. Moses equally of course, it is the Tories who contemplate that he has found a benevolently inclined human being! I Henr/jus'l/r"’ 

* et! °0 this winter in Mia iu- r more fatorable thoughts, calculating the eclipses of our motives. The Stuart volunteered a pamphlet in defence of slavery, adopting it as a party measure. Mr. Disraeli’s educa- will follow him perlinaciou.dv to his home—an attention I n,.nrv M I 
; i ' ia y« a ‘- ago L bSa,f n “ use “s Legislature invisible is then contemplating the invisible The He- Nineteen orthodox churches in every twenty, sided with tion process may be tried once more, though he wm which I have always considered to be a great cornpii- Bi £flIo 1 

K «e«e« h:,R I , °f Woman auflrage. The brew Psalmist reached the apprehension of this higher the slaveholders against the abolitionists. And for scarcely venture to insist that the extension of the suf- meat, if paid to myself. When I am travelling alone, I UenTc Davis 

-, leVel °P ed in Strength rapidly view when he said, “ Whither shall I go from tty spirit ? nearly a score of years after that contest began, the frage to women is merely carrvine out the tradm,.,,* „ m i imitate both the children and the dogs. I scan thenhv- ‘ ,7 va.,', .7. ’ 


is found a benevolently inclined human beiog, 


in defence of slavery, adopting it as a party measure. Mr. Disraeli’s educa- wiU foUow him Pertinaciously to his home—an attention j Henry M. L ung, 
■ery twenty, sided with tion process may be tried once more, though he will wbicb * liare always considered to be a great cornpii- Richard Mot:, 3 


‘ : ' ro »Ki)ont ri a —■>“vi>o.u m strength rapidly 

Ule State during the year. or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” churcl 

——- iii i. i The central religious idea is the idea of God as the were 1 

^colored citizens of this citv are matrimr «r- Father of our spirits. Persistent conflict with the tempta- inside, 
-events to hold a mnfl *• ®.. tions that beset us in the performance of onr duty to As t 

' ■I'lete ratification of tho m i0D ° D Hinl mal£ e3 tbe human soul more beautiful than the is not 

^ ; 7 ^‘Jei-al Oons«tnrt Flf f ee , nth Amendment 8tarry night, or the majestic sea/ And when we appre- to bret 
‘■it rig| lt of citiv „ 011 ’ w llcb Provides that jj end the unity of his works in nature, and find his law 

' - 5 il not be j . ens 01 tbe United States to vote regulating alike the atom and the world, and binding to- /-a 
- o r ■ i JV •• or abridged by the United gether the most distant and seemingly contradictory por- ©WJ 

’ i'tevioug co v fetate > on account of Race, Golor tions of the creation, we advance to the religious side of 
affion of servitude.” this idea of unity, and learn the true lesson taught us by 

?aarrT1 the universe. Ail its magnitude and distances, instinct 


r a score of years after that contest began, the frage to women is merely carrying out the traditions and imitate both the children and the dogs. I scan the phy- n.\ Neidhart, 
b members who were converted to abolitionism creed of the only constitutional party. It is to be pot siognomies of my fellow travellers, and when I have Daniel Neall 
converted by influences outside the church, not upon the more intelligible and interesting ground that found onethat is ’sympaihic,’ I makean advance, which Edward* T. and Anna J. 

it will pay. One of tbe most cautious advocates of the 1 ver y seldom find repelled.” * 9 Lucretia Mott, 

to the power of caste, it is not yet broken; and it measure in Parliament regards such a step as not only Dr - Benuet Praises Mentone as the best winter resort Marv Grew, 
the churches, nor the clergy, who are trying most possible but probable.* If taken, the bill will be likely 1Q 30Utbern Earope for invalids from a colder climate. Of Margaret J. Burleigh, 

aklt - _ Nobth. to pass almost unanimously, since the majority of Lib- 301118 other P lace3 ile 3a . v = : John Longstreth, 

™*'~ " erals are quite alive to the danger of being outbidden by “The climate of Catania in winter would probably Ann W. Longstreth, 

l* fltortPVdriHrtmTiMti*!? their old enemies in such a matter, and they certainly suit those who require a sunny, temperate region, rather c. L. Chaapei, 

v w VLDVt IUU UM?* will not vote against it as a party. On the merits of drier and more bracing than that of Palermo. To some j Joseph Fass^il, 

--—__ the question they would divide. Sir John Coleridge, for the proximity of the king ot European volcanoes, the j. and E. Paxson, 

WASHTto-ATAxr n n T ,, 10 - instance, is a warm advocate of woman suffrage, and strangeness of this volcanic soil, the facility with which, Mary Buckman, 

’ ' • an ' ot “> 1!j70 - Mr. Bright is equally strong against it. It is pretty from it, other parts of the Mediterranean can be visited Wm. Heacock, 


As to the power of 
not the churches, t 
1 break it. 


■■'to 'h 7 ,7,7a 7 CUS 0I , tue u nlte( f States to vote regulating alike the atom and the world, and binding to- a 7 * rheiroldanemf 

- “'.1 ° 1- abridged by the United gether the most distant and seemingly contradictory por- $/ttl AViVSHiUQtOU (LOVVf SpOUtlCUCC* will not vote 

‘ Heviorn, f... ate » on account of Race, Golor tions of the creation, we advance to the religious side of rhr , 

la vo nciittop of se rvitnde.” this idea of unity, and learn the true lesson taught us by --- SST1 

’V^ are ‘ MiiiKna the universe. Ail its magnitude and distances, instinct 'Washington, D. C., Jan. 25ih, 1870. jj r {7 t ^ 

• : I ‘ ndel,ted t0 Vice-President Colfax lor with a divine life teach our desires to resume their modest There is no need of recounting the steps by which generally felt’ 

, , ? 'line, eighty-four pages, of the Memo- place in tbe great plan; for weare made to feel what the Virginia bill got into its present shape. It is sufficient suffrage to wo 

011 die Life and Character of Thad- myriads of interests people this expanse: and a fellow- to know that the bungling method in which the whole for refusing ti 

v 7 1 ' i,i “ delivered in the House of Reoresen- feeling for ths countIesa soal3 excites in u3 disinterested- affair has been managed, has .not quite stripped the act ; n o- here on i 

1 ness. We love the idea that we can cooperate with them of admission of all safeguards. The length and warmt h „7i iA,i„Ato 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 25th, 1870. 


econnting the steps by which generally felt that since the concession of the municipal | in 3 P ritl g or autumn, may appear a positive advantage, Seth Ely, 

3 present shape. It is sufficient suffrage to women, no very logical reason cmq be adduced i aud incline them to choose Catania as their winter abode. ■ c. F. Steel, 


people tbis expanse: and a fellow- to know that the bungling method in which the whole for reding them the EarliauTentary. The suffrt 


•n appears to be exceptionally clean and open AnthoDy Barton, 


F th/T! 01 Detroit bave Petitioned the City Conn- 
pp °mtme.nt of Dr. Lucy M. Arnold as City 


advance the moral order, and that one day we shall 
e them face to face to mingle our unselfish joy. All 
is spectacle of immutable law, this symmetry, this un¬ 


is in us disinterested- affair has been managed, has .not quite stripped the act iDg here on a’ property qualification-for householder for a southern city. As yet, however, there is no spe- Robert Purvis, 

cooperate with them of admission of all safeguards. The length and warmth and lodger suffrage amounts to that—the arguments cial accommodation for invalid strangers, so that all the Cynthia Green 

at one day we shall of the bitter discussion just closed, had its value in at that can be used against it in America are not applica- disadvantages of having to break newgronnd wouldhave j M r . and Mrs. Richai 

ir unselfish joy. All least partially unveiling the spirit which animated such ble here, and tt---.—- • P • >Ah..^ni.ni Tn .i,;.... . „i„„„ l„ „ „ . 

s un- men as Trumbull in the Senate and Farnsworth in the mitring women 


1 ace to mmgte onr unselfish joy. Ail least iiartiauy unveiling the spirit which animated such ble here, and there seems no middle course between ad- to be encountered. To the adventurous this is a pleas- 
le of immutable law, this symmetry, this un- men as Trumbull in the Senate and Farnsworth iu the mining women to the franchise or its existing oasis or ^ ba t I do not recommend those who have never trav- 
of numbers, this mutual swaying and lead- House. Every conservative wrangler declared that the substituting Manhood in the place of Household Saf- « iled - tb03e who are ip > or those who are dependent on 


^° n d of tt, o- 

Sail, B 7 aunday after fioon lectures in Horti- 


oun ' ing of every member of the great mass in obedience to conditions precedent that have now been 
® ty natural conditions, fills us with a desire to introduce order were of no legal force or binding effect, 
into onr houses; into the departments of our influence, Butler joined in this interpretation. But 1 
and to possess centres kindred to those of the universe such being the case, that they were resisted 
ort1 ' itself, around which everything that we create may re- virulent vehemence ? That’s the question 
F B ‘ volve in health and peace. Every expression of moral rally arises. So evident was it that the q 
life made from a pure desire of being at one with God sumed such shape as to threaten even the 


s will gi ve tIl0 0 p ening ] ecture 0{ Mr _ 


and with the work of His hand, and ri 


tiouoe. tv ery conservative wrangler declared that the substituting Manhood in the place of Household Suf- elled ’ those who are ill, or those who are dependent on 
conditions precedent that have now been established, f rage . Whether the workingmen would come into a English domestic comforts, to leave the beaten track, 
were of no legal force or binding effect. Even Gen. gc lieme for Universal Suffrage^instead of Manhood Saf- They are be3t in tbose parta ° r lbe contiBent which the 
Butler joined in this interpretation. But why was it, {ragB is very doubtful. However that mav be the lead- Ea S !isb bave lon S frequented, and which have thus been 
such being the case, that tbey were resisted with such ing advocates of the woman’s movement are extreme)v moul d e d to English tastes and requirements. There 
virulent vehemence? That’s the question that natn- hopeful of a nearer success than would have been thoa-bt might be some little advantage, in an economical point 
rally arises. So evident was it that the question as- possible six months ago by tbe most confident of them. of Tiew ’ bat il must be remembered tbat economy, on 
sumed such shape as to threaten even the harmony of y 0 u may rely on their judgment with more security than tbe ConUneul ’ is iovariably connected with the absence ; 


- Wm. W. and Eliza N. Justice. 
0 T. E. Longshore, 

Hannah E. Longshore, 


rora ui n , B ibuu, aim tnrown, without a the Republican party, that unless there was some ulte- on that of some of the leaders of the s-am 
, into the great current of being, floats rior motive, men like Trumbull, Farnsworth and their America And it can do no har 
hollow of His hand; there it lies indes- Uk, would not have risked that contingency on the adop- rea ily able, clear-headed, and moderate m 
ithing positive and Personal, some- tion of provisos they deemed as worth only the paper wh0 control the movement here have r 


“ to* 3 ’ 3 second “ St7'777 “ r ’ thought of self, into the great current of being, floats 1 
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done without a hope of comfort, without the desire for 
fame, with a willingness to be despised and rejected, 
bui-ied like our dust, forgotten like the illegible lines on 
our headstones. It is something done in obedience to 
law, and whatever is so performed, will live while law 
penetrates and sustains ereation. 

Tbe hall was filled with an attentive and deeply inter- 


1 harmony because it was on which they are written. 

>rt, without the desire for In truth, as I regard it, the attempt to admit Virginia 
be despised and rejected, without conditions was a renewal of the attempt sev- 
t like the illegible lines on era! times made since this reconstruction struggle begun 
ling done in obedience to to obtain a conservative domination over the Republi- 
ormed, will live while law can party. As before it has failed. So it will again, 
m. should tbe attempt be renewed. My impression is how- 

ittentive and deeply inter- ever that it will next time result iu secession. The whole 


identified with a movement of such scope as is attempted I in ' 
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e distinguished success to the course, feel the 


Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Cal 
Tribune letter writes: 

The men, and I speak now 


itnr (Mrs. Runkle), in a my previous ideas 
cold, and on the 1 
f the “best society,” are not to feel it. The 


[moulded to English tastes and requirements. There 
might be some little advantage, iu an economical point 
of view, but it must be remembered that economy, on 

the Continent, is invariably connected with the absence Hon - F - W. Bird, Mass., 
of the comforts to which we, as a nation, are accustomed. 

The more comfortable, the more English a place becomes, — 

the more expensive it also becomes. Morever, the fur- PRE 

ther we go from home the greater the expense of reach¬ 
ing it, and the more difficult it is to get hack, once, ar- We °ff er tbe foliowii 
rived at our destination.” ****** to those who will aid 
At Catania Dr. Bennett met a French physician, re- tjon and consequ ent us 
turning from a winter journey up the Nile. * i 

“The physician gave me a minute account of his To old subscribers w 
medical experience on the Nile, which quite confirmed and send one new subs 
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t control the Radicals they who have known all the hardships and excitements always then on the 1 


The ordinary routine of pulpit preaching supplies so as Gen. Bn 
little answer to the demand now made in various quar- hls composi 
ters for some reasonable account of what it assumes and when grossl 
what it demands, that an attempt is now to be made yesterday’s 
here to reinforce it by an array of eminent clerical gen- quite as mu 


are very hot, and as the boat is wlu 81 
;, there is no escaping from the books 


We offer the following very desirable Premiums 
to those who will aid ns in extending the circula¬ 
tion and consequent usefulness of The Standard 
T o old subscribers who renew their subscriptions 
and send one new subscriber for the year ($6); or 
to any who will send two new subscribers ($6) we 
will send either of the following very desirable 


Gen. Bntler is concerned there is so much of fight in and slept bard, who were worth a fortune la 
composition as almost to exclude aDy sympathy even not a penny yesterday, and have the fortu 
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quar- Ins composition as almost to exclude any sympathy even not a penny yesterday, and have the fortune again to- ing, in the evening when a cbe3t invalid ought 
is and when grossly assailed. It is I think conceded that in day,—men who speculate with a rashness that is fright- be shut up in a well-built house. This is the more d 
made yesterday’s display of legislative biilinsgate, Butler got ful, and “ran'their luck» with a success not less amaz- astrous, as no amount of resolution can induce evei 
gen- quite as much or more than he bargained for. He had ing. They are men whose generosity is lavishness,. confirmed invalid, who has been cooped np all day ir 
Ten Farnsworth foul on the act, however mistaken he may whose kindness is prodigality, men to whom money, so boat, to deny himself the luxury of a stretch when 
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a important have been on the details of the proceedings had while he, easily lost and won, represents no fixed value, and stops at night, especially if there ate all kinds of inter¬ 
lay,” are to Butler, was absent. Farnsworth wasguilty of a piece of whose ready helpfalnessis half the time sheer careless- esting monuments of past-eras within a mile-or two oi 
part of tbe contemptible parliamentary treachery, in being directed ness. They are men developed by their climate and the shore. This gentleman summed up his experience 
other part, to report a bill, and then using the vantage ground thus their habits of life into an intense physical existence, by saying, that a winter journey qp the Nile was a most 
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BY BERNARD BARTON. 

Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast ? 

Where beats the fond heart lightest, 

Its humble hopes possessed ? 

Where is the smile of sadness, 

Of meek-eyed patience born, 

Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s bright cheeks adorn ? 

Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 

To those who ever roam 5 

While grief itself has sweetness 
At home ! dear home! 

There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief; 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief; 

There eyes in all their splendor, 

Are vocal to the heart; 

And glances gay or tender 
Fresh eloquence impart; 

Then dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 

O! do not widely roam; 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At home ! dear home ! 

Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below ? 

Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe? 

Think not she dwelleth only 
In temples built for prayer; 

For home itself is lonely 
Unless her smiles be there; 

The devotee may falter, 

The bigot blindly roam, 

If worshipless her altar, 

At home ! dear home 1 

Love over it presidetb, 

With meek and watchful awe, 

Its daily service guideth, 

And shows its perfect law; 

If there tby faith shall fail thee. 

If there no shrine be found, 

What can thy prayers avail thee, 

Wjth kneeliDg crowds around ? 

Go I leave thy gift unoffered— 

Beneath religion’s dome; 

And be her first fruits proffered 
At home! dear home ! 


book on the Fellah, means to give the hopeful side 
-is a book written, they say, at the Viceroy’s re¬ 
quest, and paid for with the Viceroy’s money. 
Well, About has not told the half nor the tenth of! 
what any man may see in Egypt in a week, yet 
what he reveals unconsciously is the truest part of 
his story, and shows you at every step that unhappy 
Egypt which it was his business half to conceal and 
half to gild with the bright hopes that the Khedive 
has for his country in the future. A man may well 
try to believe what so energetic a ruler believes, 
but with all the faith in the world you will shrink 
from the sight of the actual Egypt. I would give 
something to forget what I saw—to forget, for 
instance, the swarms of children suffering, as 
almost every one does, from an ophthalmia that 
makes them the prey of clustering and festering 
ll * * *—N. Y. Tribune. 


BY GEOBGE W. SMALLEY. 


LEAVING THE CANAL—EGYPTIAN MISERY. 

Cairo, Nov. 29th.—Since the night of the ball 
Cairo has been a literary workshop, where some 
hundreds of journalists have completed their his¬ 
tories of the canal inauguration. It was not till 
that had been done that many of us were at liberty' 
to begin sight-seeing, and almost as soon as that 
was begun it had to be given up because it was 
time to go home. So great was the throng of | 
guests and visitors that the streets of the city 
looked more European than Eastern. The Frank 
costumes were more numerous than the Oriental, 
and the city was no longer the true Cairo. I, for 
one, was not sorry to shut myself up for some days, 
and when I came out of my shell yesterday, it was 
a pleasure to find matters mended. There were 
glimpses'of old Egypt just dawuing out of the black- 
gray cloud that had covered it The visitors had 
seen the sights and were hurrying away, the Vice¬ 
roy nothing loth, I think, to see some of them go. 
The doorways of the hotels began to be placarded 
with notices that such and such steamers 
the disposal of the Khedive’s guests, and with more 
or less readiness they abandoned Cairo for Alex¬ 
andria. The great people have long been gone. 

I fear I have not given to the Emperors and 
Princes as much attention as belonged to them, 
nor registered their movements very minutely. 
It is too late to repair that fault. The truth is, I 
cared much about the canal, and little about the 
personages who lent the splendor of their titles 
and retinues to its opening, and so I missed the 
chance of embroidering your columns with many 
fine names, and much gossip about costumes and 
common-place festivities. It is more to my regret 
that I shall have little to say about Egypt. I leave 
Cairo to-morrow having, spent but a day and 
half in the city since the days became free to me. 

I shall leave Egypt having seen little more—the 
Isthmus, of course, excepted—than the streets of | 
its capital and the Pyramids. The unwearied gen¬ 
erosity of the Viceroy has offered to som 
voyage up the Nile to the first cataract, going and 
returning in a steamer, and accomplishing in three 
weeks what used to take six or seven or more. It 
a little vexing to decline such an offer as that; all 
the more that I have no expectation of seeing 
Egypt again when once I have left it. But if I 
had the time for the Nile, which I have not, I be¬ 
lieve I should still decline; and for the same 
reason which assures me that I shall never return. 
While the ceremonies of inauguration lasted, while 
there was the canal absorbing every thought, one 
had no moment to look at Egypt. Incessant 
citements met us, and hurried us along, and gave 
us no taste of that repose which a traveler courts 
on coming to the East. The spell of the old en¬ 
chanter was dissolved,and a more potent magician 
ruled, who, in place of lulling us to sleep, harassed 
us with new allurements keener than the busy life 
of Europe offered. But he wrought for the pleas¬ 
ure of his master, and when the Khetfitve bade him 
cease his work the genii that havePswayed the 
minds of dwellers in the East for countless centu¬ 
ries came back to power. And their first act was 
to open the eyes of tfipse who had not fled before 
them, so that they, might see what the land and 
the people were like. It„was my first glimpse of 
that life which'fixed my resolve to leave Egypt at 
oncegand return to it never. 

For Egypt is inexpressibly painful. Another 
Eastern country equally so, or more so ; I 

know none of them. But in Egypt I saw for the 
first time a misery among the people that I could 
not endure. Heaven knows there is enough of i! 
in Europe. A man need not leave London to find 
it; nor can he escape it in any city nor country. 

I had seen Ireland—you know what that is ; I had 
seen French villages, where men and women work 
16 hours a day on two meals of boiled greens ; I 
had spent three months in Spain, the most wretched 
country of Europe, and counted one afternoon in 
the main street of Madrid, half a mile long, a hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven horrible beggars. But in 
Egypt it is obtrusive and oppressive, and at last 
intolerable. When I had taken one walk through 
certain quarters of Cairo, and had passed through 
Bonlak and Ghizeh on my way to tlie Pyramids, I 
had seen more than enough. Egypt is a country 
which has a past and a future. The Egypt of to¬ 
day is fiUed with horrors. She has had great 
rulers ; Mehemet Ali was one. SaiiyPacha, who 
yielded the isthmus to I.esseps,-w-as perhaps 
another. Ismail Pacha is known tor a man of wide 
views, imbued with European ideas, as merciful to 
his people as circumstances allow him to be. But 
he cannot make Egypt new in a day, and 1 suppose 
he dare not even attempt whatlve should call a 
social reform. Till ybn have seen Egypt, you have 
no conception of what poverty is ; the poverty 
which weighs not on individuals as a consequence 
of idleness or misfortune or want of work, but the 
poverty which is the heritage of a whole race of | 
patient, industrious men and women. About’s 


ADVICE TO YOUNG ORATORS. 

A contributor to the N. Y. Evening Mail pre¬ 
sents the following: 

The annexed letter from Wendell Phillips, our 
most finished orator, contains some valuable ad¬ 
vice to young men about public speaking : 

April, ’68. 

Dear Sir Your note came while I was out 
West. I hasten to reply now I’m at home. I think 
practice with all kinds of audiences the best teacher 
you can have. Think out your subject carefully, 
read all you can relative to them, fill your mind, 
and then talk simply and naturally to an audience. 
Forget altogether that you are going to make a 
speech or that you arynaking one. Absorb your¬ 
self into the idea thalFyou are to strike a blow, 
carry out a purpose, effect an object, impress an 
idea, recommend a plan ; then having forgotten 
yourself you will be likelier to do your best for your 
purpose. Study the class of books your mind likes; 
when you go outside of this rule study those which 
give you facts on your chosen subjects, and those 
which you find most suggestive. Remember to 
talk up to your audience not down to it; the com¬ 
monest audience can relish the best thing you can 
say if you know how to say it properly. Your dis¬ 
cipline heretofore’(as a journalist), and if you con¬ 
tinue it, is better than any college, especially at 
your age. 

Be simple, be in earnest, and you willnot fail to 
reach the masses, especially if your heart is large 
enough and sympathetic enongh to receive all 
truths and help ali struggles. I think your plan of a 
Liberal church is excellent. Fit yourself for it by 
taking part in all the movements that interest the 
masses, and you’ll succeed. God speed you. 

Wendell Phillips. 


THE SOUL’S EAST WINDOW. 

BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Man cannot be God’3 outlaw if he would, 

Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 
But Nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 

Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire 
Fruitless, except we now and then divined 
A mystery of Purpose, gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world, 

Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours. 

No man can think nor in himself perceive, 
Sometimes at waking, in the street sometimes, 

Or on the hill-side, always unforewarned, 

A grace Of being finer than himself, 

That beckons and is gone—a larger life 
Upon his own impinging, with swift glimpse 
Of spacious circles luminous with mind, 

To which the etherial substance of his own 
Seems but gross cloud to make that visible. 
Touched to a sudden glory round the edge. 

Who that hath knownjjthese visitations fleet 
Would strive to make them trite and ritual ? 

I, that still pray at morning and at eve, 

Loving those roots that feed ns from the past. 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At that best Academe, a mother’s knee, 

Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthralment which is God, 

Nor know I which to hold worst enemy— 

Him who on speculation’s windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stript of the raiment warm 
By faith contrived against our nakedness, 

Or him who, cruel kind, would fain obscure, 

With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 

The soul’s east window of divine surprise. 

—'Ike Cathedral. 


\ CONVERSATION DYING OUT. 

“ What is becoming of conversation ?” inquiring 
minds are beginning to ask. is it to be classed 
among the lost arts of which Wendell-Phillips dis-| 
courses ? Certainly, society is every day growing 
less and less capable of conversation,Imore and more 
wearisome to itself. Now, the strange thing about 
this is that almost all Americans are fluent talkers; 
American women are generally gifted with a flu¬ 
ency far surpassing that of French women, whom 
they equally surpass in information and intelli¬ 
gence. Why, then, have we no conversation—in 
society at least ? Well, for one reason, because 
society (we are speaking now of New York) is 
afflicted with tete a tete practice, which seems abso¬ 
lutely to prohibit general conversation. Take a so¬ 
cial gathering of New Yorkers, at which there are 
only six persons present, and what do you observe ? 
Not six persons engaged in conversation, but three, 
couples, distinct and separate, each couple occu¬ 
pied in a fete a tete. Of course, if the six people 
were always three couples of lovers this would be 
delightful; and if general conversation suffered 
the lovers would not much care. But.these things do 
not usually thus arrange themselves ; and there are 
very few people who can carry on a long talk, tete 
tete, without tiring each other. Moreover, such 
dialogue makes it necessary that there shall be 
no pause. You know that the moment your partner 
stops you must go on; and an iron necessity of 
this kind is the death of all true conversation. 
But let the six people talk together, one throwing 
the ball to his neighbor, who flings it on in his turn, 
and it is marvellous how bright and animated be¬ 
comes the conversation of eveu very ordinary per- 
No one feels that he must speak at a certain 
moment whether he likes it or not; and he must 
be very dull indeed if the ideas flashing around 
him do not fire him with some ideas of his own. 

The splitting up ol society into couples is a 
peculiarity which must strike a stranger very much 
New York. People absolutely will not talk ex¬ 
cept in twos. A. French lady, herself a mistress 
and a lover of good conversation, and for many 
years a resident of New York, has assured us that 
all her most strenuous and resolute efforts to ii 
treduce the system of general conversation in her 
own drawing-room, when only a social few are 
present, have proved^!' absolute failure. Even 
the experiment of gathering her guests round a 
circular table was unsuccessful. They would re- 
silent, or discourse in isolated couples. So 
shp.gave up the effort at reform. In the salon of 
her countrywoman, Madame Becamier, the rule 
was rigid that conversation must be general. Once, 
young lady ventured on a remark in a low tone 
to a neighbor. Madame Becamier gently, but de¬ 
cisively, rebuked the offender. Some pitying friend 
came to the rescue, and pleaded that Made¬ 
moiselle was probably too modest to speak aloud in 
so distinguished a company. “But surely she is 


not too modest to listen,” the hostess calmly re¬ 
plied. Now, we don’t want all the rigor of the 
beautiful Becamier’s rule ; but a mild and modified 
application of it would be a great boon to New 
York. — Nebulce, in January Galaxy. 

AMERICANISM IN L11ERATERE. 

One of the best articles in the excellent initial num¬ 
ber of the Atlantic for the new year is from the pen of 
Col. T. IV. Higginsonon “ Americanism in Literature.” 
We quote at length as follows: 

1 ‘ Better a thousand times train a boy ou Scott’s novels 

the Border Ballads than educate him to believe, on 
the one side, that chivalry was a cheat and the trouba¬ 
dours imbeciles, and on the other hand, that universal 
suffrage is an absurdity and the one real need is to get 
rid of our voters. A great crisis like a civil war brings 
temporarily to their senses, and the young resume 
the altitude natural to their years, in spite of their 
teachers; but it is a sad thing when, in seeking for the 
generous impulses of youth, we have to turn from the 
public sentiment of the colleges to that of the work¬ 
shops and the farms. 

“ It i3 a thing not to he forgotten, that for a long se¬ 
ries of years the people of our Northern States were ha¬ 
bitually in advance of their institutions of learning, in 
courage and comprehensiveness of thought. There 
were long years during which the most cultivated 
scholar, so soon as he embraced an unpopular opinion, 
was apt to find the college doors closed against him, and 
only the country lyceum—the people’s college—left open. 
Slavery had to be abolished before the most accom¬ 
plished orator of the nation could be invited to address 
the graduates of his own university. The first among 
American scholars was nominated year after year, only 
to be rejected, before the academic societies of his 
neighborhood. Yet during all that time the rural lec¬ 
ture associations showered their invitations on Parker 
and Phillips; culture shunned them, but the common 
people heard them gladly. The home of real thought 
was outside, not inside, the college walls. It hardly em¬ 
barrassed a professor’s position if he defeuded slavery 
as a divine Institution; but lie risked his place if he de¬ 
nounced the wrong. In those days, if by any chance a 
man of bold opinions drifted into a reputable professor¬ 
ship, we listened sadly to hear his voice grow faint. He 
usually began to lose his faith, his courage, his tolera¬ 
tion,—in short, his Americanism,—when he left the 
ranks of the uninstructed. 

That time is past; and the literary class has now come 
more into sympathy with the popular heart. It is per¬ 
haps fortunate that there is as yet but little esprit de 
corps among onr writers, so that they receive their best 
sympathy, not from each other, but from the people. 
Even the memory of the most original author, as Tho- 
reau, or Margaret Fuller Ossoii, is apt to receive its 
sharpest stabs from those of the same guild. When we 
American writers find grace to do onr best, it is not so 
much because we are sustained by each other, as that 
we are conscious of a deep popular heart, slowly hnt 
surely answering baek to ours, and offering a worthier 
stimulus than the applause of a coterie. If we once 
lose faith in our audience, the muse grows silent. Even 
the apparent indifference of this audience to culture and 
high finish may be in the end a wholesome influence, re¬ 
calling us to those more important things, compared to 
which these are secondary qualities. The indifference is 
only comparative; our public prefers good writing, as it 
prefers good elocution; but it values energy, heartiness, 
and action more. The public is right; it i3 the business 
of the writer, as of the speaker, to perfect the finer 
graces without sacrificing things more vital. ‘ She was 
lot a good singer,’ says some novelist of his heroine, 
but she sang with an inspiration sucii as good singers 
rarely indulge in.’ Given those positive qualities, and I 
think that a fine execution does not hinder acceptance 
in America, but rather aids it. Where there is beauty 
of execution alone, a popular audience, even in Amer¬ 
ica,’ very easily goes to sleep. And in such matters, as 
the French actor, Samson, said to the young dramatist, 
sleep is an opinion.’ 

“It takes more than grammar's and dictionaries to 
make a literature. ‘ It is the spirit in which we actthat 
is the great matter,’ Goethe says. ‘Der Geist aus clem 
wir handeln ist das Eochste.’ Technical training may 
give the negative merits of style, as an elocutionist may 
help a public speaker by ridding him of tricks. But 
the positive force of writing or of speech must 
from positive sources,—ardor, energy, depth of feeling 
or of thought. No instruction ever gave these, only 
the inspiration of a great soul, a great need, or a great 
people. We all know that a vast deal of oxygen may 
go into the style of a man; we see in it n 
what books he has read, what company he has kept, but 
also the food he eats, the exercise he takes, the 
breathes. And so there is oxygen in the collective lit¬ 
erature of a nation, and this vital element proceeds 
above all else, from liberty. For want of this whole¬ 
some oxygen, the voice of Victor Hugo comes to us un¬ 
certain and spasmodic, as of one in an alien atmosphere 
where breath is pain; for want of it, the eloquent Eng¬ 
lish tones that at first sounded so clear and bell-like 
reach us only faint and muffled, and lose their music day 
by day. It is by the presence of this oxygen that Amer¬ 
ican literature is to be made great. We are lost if | 
leave the inspiration of our nation’s life to sustain only 
the journalist and the stump-speaker, while we permit 
the colleges and the books to be choked with the dust of 
dead centuries and to pant for daily breath. 

“ Perhaps it may yet be found that theme 
contributing most to raise the tone of American litera¬ 
ture are the men who have never yet written a book and 
have scarcely time to read one, but by their heroic 
ergy in other spheres are providing exemplars for what 
our books shall one day be. The man who constructs a 
great mechanical work helps literature, for he gives 
model which shall one day inspire us to construct liter¬ 
ary works as great. I do not wish to be forever outdone 
by the carpet-machinery of Clinton or the grain-elevator 
of Chicago. We have not yet arrived at our literature, 
—other things must come first; we are busy with our 
railroads, perfecting the vast alimentary canal by which 
the nation assimilates raw immigrants at the rate of half 
a million a year. We are not yet producing, we are di¬ 
gesting: food now, literary composition by-and-by: 
Shakespeare did not write ‘ Hamlet ’ at the dinner-table. 
It is of course impossible to explain this to foreigners, 
and they still talk of convincing, while we talk of dining. 

“ For one, I cannot dispense with the society which 

call uncultivated. Democratic sympathies seem to 
be mainly a matter of vigor and health. It seems to be 
the first symptom of biliousness to think that only one’s 
seif and one’s cousins are entitled to consideration, and 
constitute the world. Every refined person is an aristo- 
bis dyspeptic moments; when hearty and well, 
he demands a wider range of sympathy. • It 13 so tedious 
to live only in one circle and have only a genteel acquain¬ 
tance ! Mrs. Trench, in her delightful letters, complains 
of the society in Dresden, about the year 1800, because 
of • the impossibility, without overstepping all bounds 
of social custom, of associating with any hut noblesse.' 
We order that matter otherwise in America. I wish not 
only to know my neighbor, the man of fashion, who 
strolls to his club at noon, but also my neighbor, the 
wheelright, who goes to his dinner at the same hour. 
One would.not wish to be unacquainted with the fa 
maiden who drives by in her basket-wagon in the after¬ 
noon; nor with the other fair maiden, who may be seen 
at her wash-tub in the morning. Both are quite wort 
knowing: both are good, sensible, dutiful girls: the 
young laundress is the better mathematician, because 
she has been through the grammar school; but the other 
has the better French accent, because she ha3 spent half 
her life in Paris. They offer a variety, at least, and 
save from that monotony which besets any set of people 
when seen alone. There was much reason in Horace 
Walpole’s coachman, who, having driven the maids of 
honor all his life, bequeathed his earnings to his son, on 
condition that he should never marry a maid of honor. 

11 1 affirm that democratic society, the society of the 
future, enriches and does not impoverish human life, 
and gives more, not less, material for literary art. Dis¬ 
tributing culture through all classes, it diminishes class- 
distinction and develops distinctions of personal char¬ 
acter. Perhaps it is the best phenomenon of American 
life, thus far, that the word t gentleman,’ which in Eng¬ 
land still designates a social order, is here more apt to 
refer to personal character. When we describe a person 

a gentleman, we usually refer to his manners, morals 
and education, not to his property or birth; and this 
ehange alone is worth the transplantation across the At¬ 
lantic. The use of the word ' lady ’ is yet more compre¬ 
hensive, and therefore more honorable still; we sometimes 
shopkeeper’s advertisement, * Saleslady wanted. 


Now the mere fashionable novelist loses terribly by the 
change, when all classes may wear the same dress-coat, 
what is left for him ? But he who aims to depict passion 
and character gains in proportion; his material is in¬ 
creased tenfold. The living realities of American life ought 
to come in among the tiresome lay-figures of average En¬ 
glish fiction like Steven Lawrence into the London draw¬ 
ing-room : tragedy must resume its grander shape, aud 
no longer turn on the vexed question whether the 
daughter of this or that matchmaker shall marry the 
baronet. It is the characteristic of a real book that, 
though the scene be laid in courts, their whole machin¬ 
ery might be struck out and the essential interest of the 
plot remain the same. In Auerbach’s ‘ On the Heights,’ 
for instance, the social heights might be abolished and 
the moral elevation would be enough. The play of hu¬ 
man emotion is a thiug so absorbing, that the petty 
distinctions of cottage and castle become as nothing in 
its presence. Why not waive these small matters in ad¬ 
vance, then, and go straight to the real thiug ? 

“The greatest transatlantic successes which American 

novelists have yet attained—those won by Cooper and 
Mrs. Stowe—have come through a daring Americanism 
of subject, which introduced in each case a new figure 
to the European world,—first the Indian, then the 
gro. Whatever the merit of the work-, it was plainly 
the theme which conquered. Such successes are not 
easily to be repeated, for they were based on temporary 
situations, never to recur. But they prepare the 
for higher triumphs to be won by a profounder ti 
ment,—the introduction into literature, not of new 
tribes alone, but of the American spirit. To analyze 
combinations of character that only onr national life 
produces, to portray dramatic situations that belong to 
a clearer social atmosphere,—this is the higher Ameri¬ 
canism. Of course, to cope with such themes in sncli a 
spirit is less easy than to describe a foray or a tourna¬ 
ment, or to multiply indefinitely such still-life pictures 
as the stereotyped English or French society affords; 
bnt the thing when once done i3 incomparably nobler. 
It may be centuries before it is done: no matter. It 
will be done, and with it will come a similar advance 
along the whole line of literary labor, like the elevation 
which we have seen in the whole quality of scientific 
work in America, within the past twenty years. 

“We talk idly about the tyranny of the ancient classics, 
as if there were some special peril aboutit, quite distinct 
from all other tyrannies. But if a man is to he stunted 
by the influence of a master, it makes no difference 
whether that master lived before or since the Christian 
epoch. One folio volume is as ponderous as another, if 
it crush down the tender germs of thought. There is 
no great choice between the volumes of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia. It is not important to know whether a man 
reads Homer or Dante: the essential point is whether 
he believes the world to be young or old; whether he 
sees as much scope for his own inspiration as if never a 
I book had appeared in the world. So long as he does,! 
he has the American spirit; no books, no travel, can 
overwhelm him, but these can only enlarge his thoughts 
and raise his standard, of execution. When he loses 
this faith, he takes rank among the copyists and the 
[secondary, and no accident can raise him to a place 
among the benefactors of mankind. He is like a man 
who is frightened in battle: you cannot exactly blame 
him, for it may be an affair of tho temperament or of 
the digestion; but yon are glad to let him drop to the 
rear, and to close up the ranks. Fields are won by 
those who believe in the winning.” 


Ruins in China. —The ruins which have been 
discovered in Cambodia, Cochin China, says the 
Revue Ooloniale et Maritime, proves that the in. 
habitants mast at one time have been as highly 
civilized as they are now debased. Bemains of 
sculpture have been discovered rivaling- those pro¬ 
duced in Greece in its best days. Well-built bridges 
have been discovered in many parts, and the 
peditiun conducted by M. de Lagree found remains 
of the same and other constructions as far as the 
fifteenth degree of north latitude. So extensive and 
numerous are these remains that they are consid¬ 
ered to prove beyond dispute that at the time when 
they were built the country must have been densely 
populated by people rich and prosperous to a very 
high degree ; indeed, there is positive evidence 
of the fact in the writings of a Chinese traveller, 
who speaks with warm admiration of the lavish 
manner in which gold was employed in the deco¬ 
rations of their monuments. 


YEARNINGS FOR THE AFTERWORLD. 

How many thousand human hearts once yearned, 

In Egypt, in Eleusis, on the Indus,— 

Yearned for the afterworld,—Elysium! 

They longed one day only to see its sun, 

To pluck one rose from that celestial spring,— 

And then contentedly lie down and—die. 

Deep in this longing lay the simple wish 
For life eternal;—that Humanity, 

That fair Humanity might live and love 
Forevermore in an unfading spring. 

In the bright realm of an nnsetting sun 1 
Be it so I Ye mummies! be as men who died 
With joy 1 be dead with joy! the earliest 
And latest generations by one heart 
Are linked together! Therefore do I now, 

Like to a herald of the ages, send 
To your old world a loud and joyful cry :— 

We are! Humanity has gained the shore 

For which you once embarked! from holy heaven 

Shines down on us even now the eternal Snn, 

Blooms round the earth that everlasting spring. 

Love lives! The living have their life in love, 

And they that love live blest,—around us blooms 
The golden grove of the Hesperides. 

The Universe is ours ! And ours is God! 

The rose still lives upon its flaming hush! 

The little violet hath not passed away ! 

The lark hath still the song and look of old, 

Still the white snow-drop has the same green stripes! 
And even the glow-worm’s little lamp at night 
That trails along the shadow of the grass 
Is not yet quenched,—far less the stars on high !— 
With joy we live,—be ye then dead with joy! 

And as ye doubted of an afterworld 

Not doubt! And as ye loved your passing world 

So fervently and wept so for its loss, 

And painted it for us so gloriously, 

That world of yours we truly first possess! 

And so two heavens at once encompass ns! 

And in the present, In these realms of space, 

Lies a great deep,—immeasurably deep ! 

And in the immensity, within the heart, 

Within the spirit lies onr blessedness,— 

In one man’s life all ages lie contained! 

—Leopold Schefer — Layman’s Breviary. 

A German paper says that the simplest post- 
office in the world is to be found on the South¬ 
ern extremity of America. For some years past 
a small barrel has been fastened by an iron chain 
to the outermost rock of the mountains overhang- 
the Straits of Magellan, opposite Terra del Fuego. 
It is opened by every ship which passes through 
the Straits, either to place letters in it or to take 
letters from it. This post-office, therefore, takes 
care of itself, it is confided to the protection of 
seafarers, and there is no example of any breach 
of this trust having occurred. Each ship under¬ 
takes the voluntary transmission of the contents of 
1 the barrel if their destination is within the limits 
of its voyage. 

The Obelisk of Luxor, which stands in La-Place 1 
Concorde, Paris, has become blanched and full of 
small cracks daring the forty years it has spent in 
Prance, while forty eenturies in Egypt had not 
preceptibly altered it. Climate affects the very 
hardest of building stone, as well as organic crea¬ 
tures Dampness promotes the growth of plants 
which we look upon as insignificant; snch as 
mosses, lichens, and fungi. So far from being in¬ 
significant, these lower orders of the vegetable 
kingdom have the function of applying themselves 
directly-to the rocks to crumble them down into 
son. Lichens, for example, secrete oxalic acid, 
and thus corrode the rocks over which they spread 
I themselves. There is a microscopically minute 
fungus, which, in most places, flourishes in granite 
[ and gradually promotes its disintegration. 


Coleridge, in one of the most beantifnl similes, 
illustrates the pregnant truth, that the more we 
love the more instinctive our sympathy: “The 
water lily, in the midst of waters, opens its leaves 
and expands its petals at the first pattering of 
showers; and rejoices in the rain drops with a 
quicker sympathy than the parched shrub in the 
sandy desert. ” 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY GOLD LOAN. 

Messrs. Dabney, Morgan & Co., 63 Ex¬ 
change Place, and M. K. Jesup & Co., 12 
Pine Street, N. Y., offer for sale the Bonds 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway. These Bonds 
pay seven per cent, in Gold; have thirty years 
to run; are Free from Government Taxation; 

secured by a Land Grant of Three Million 
Acres ot the Finest Lands in Kansas and Col¬ 
orado. In addition to this special grant the 
Company also owns Three Millions of Acres 
Kansas, which are being rapidly sold to 
develop the country and improve the road. 
They are a first mortgage upon the extension 
of the road from Sheridan, Kansas, to Denver, 
Colorado. The road in operation 437 miles long 
upon which it is also a mortgage now earns 
more than enough net income to pay the in¬ 
terest on the new loan. There is no better 
security in the market—this being in some 
respects better than Government Securities. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold. Price 
and accrued Interest, in Currency. Pam¬ 
phlets, Maps and Circulars furnished on appli¬ 
cation. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of School 

Material for 1863 and 1870 represents Ap¬ 
paratus, Books, Charts, Globes, Maps, 
id School Furniture, of several supe- 
or modem styles, and many other “Ar- 
■ eveiy School." Mailed on de- 
th stamp. 

J. W. Sclierinerliora & Co., 

Publishers and Manufacturers, 

14 Bond Street, New Y 




Ayer’s 

Hair Vigor, 

For restoring Gray Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 

A dressing which 
is at once agreeable, 
healthy, and effectual 
for preserving the 
hail-. Faded or gray 
hair is soon restored 
to its Original color 
with the gloss and 
freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thick¬ 
ened, falling hair cheeked, and bald¬ 
ness often, though not always, cured 
by its use. Nothing can restore the 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi¬ 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances which 
make some preparations dangerous and 
injurious to the hair, the Vigor can 
only benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely for a 

HAIR DRESSING, 

nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on the hair, giving it a rich glossy 
lustre and a grateful perfume. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

PRICE $1.00. 
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I. WENDE ^ PHILLIPS 

as a Special Editorial Contrib utor 
I be published of the Addresses of .• 

and corrected by himself. M ^ 

The Standard, though chiefly 

Till, as hitherto, hospitably enten • col *toj • 

| movements of a kindred endS® th * 

Women, Temperance, Education 88 , 

present a department of choice Liw 11 ' 

is intended that, without forgSitT^ ** 

I Standard shall be carefullyandthorn I 

its other departments, and be welS?- v ^ 
readers. M by all cla^ 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, in a w to 
remittance for The Standard, 

WAYLAND, Mado t- 

Aaron M. Powell Bear S/r-iS^ 1 l! « ! - 
yearly subscription for The Standa™ w ? ' 0 ' .- 
pay for the privilege of having a narZ , ' ,on «. v C: -, 
truth boldly, without fear o? favor ^ 1 % 

sect, and untrammeled by any M 1iti™i 

»a I.» thankful to „ “ 2" «. . 

support Tours, cordially, 

L - Ma *u Cum, 

premiums. 

We offer to our friends what we arena-,,, 
teemed very liberal and welcome compen r ‘' " L 
efforts to add to our subscription list Mmi 

subscribers who renew their subscriptions a ,‘ : • ’ 

new subscriber for the year ($6); or to , . J 

send two new subscribers ($6) we will ■?! Wbo * a 
the following very desirable books: 9019 

Wendell Phillips’ “Speeches, Lectures ar,i t,.. 

662 pages, with steel portrait-price $2 so 
Lydia Maria Child’s “Romance of" the iw- 
442 pages-price $2.50. 

Caroline H. Dali’s “College, Market and Co-. , 

pages—price $2.50. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Copy, One Year, - - . . . 

Ten Copies to one Address, each - 
Twenty Copies, each, 

A limited number of Advertisements will i t rece'vl 
at tlie following rates : 

One line, first insertion, - - . . - (i . 

“ each subsequent insertion, - - jq ., 

“ one month, - - - . •• 

“ three months, - “ - $1 00 

“ oneyear, 3 00 

Special Notices, per line, 20wsu 

Special arrangements will be made with yearly a.lvs 
risers. 

Subscriptions and advertisements payable in advance. 
Yearly advertisements, quarterly in advance. 

Single Copies of The Standard may be had of ii* 
American News Company, 121 Nassau Street, ami .: 
the Office of Publication. 

All communications should be addressed to, 

A. M. POWELL, 

Editor Of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 

39 Nassau Street, New Yoit 


THE FIFTIETH VOLUME!5 

NEW SERIES! NEW FORM!! 

THE PIOTORIAL 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

A FIRST CLASS 

FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

Specially devoted to the “Science of Man, Mb improvement,” by 
all the means indicated by Science. 

Phrenology.-The Brain and its Funotiona; the Location 
and Natural Language of the Organs, with directions for cultivat¬ 
ing and restraining them; and the relations subsisting between 
Mind and Body described. 

Physiognomy, with the “Signsof Character and How to 
ead them,” is a special featiu-e. 

Ethnology, or The Natural History of Man.— Customs, 
Religions and Modes of Life in different Tribes and Nations, will 
i given. 

Physiology & Anatomy—The Organization, Structure 
and functions of the Human Body; the Laws of Life and Health— 
What we should Eat and Drink, How we should be Clothed, and 
ow to Exercise, Sleep and Live, presented in a popular manner, 
accordance with Hygienic Principles. 

Portraits, Sketches and Biographies of the leading Men and 
the World in aU departmente of life are special fea- 




m! Teacher 




paining Children, this Magazine has no superior, as it points out 
all the pecuUarities of Character and Disposition, and renders 
-overnment and classification not only possible bnt easy. 

Much general and useful Information on tbe leading topios of 
the day is given, and no efforts are spared to make tMs the most 
interesting and instructive as weU as tbe Best Pictorial Family 
Magazine ever published. 

Established.—The Journal has reached Its 50th VOLUME, 
id with Jannary Number, 1870, a NEW SERIES is commenced. 
The form has been changed from a Quarto to the more convenient 
), and many improvements have been made. It has steadily 
sed in favor during the many years it has been published, 
as never more popular than at present. 

•ms—Monthly, at $3.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 
ts. Clubs of ten or more, $2.00 each, and an extra copy to 
agent; or The Journal (*3.00) and The Christian Union ($2.50), H. 

Ether’s paper, sent to new subscribers for $4.00. 

are o ering the most liberal Premiums. Inclose 16 cents 
r a samp e number, with new Pictorial Poster aud Prospectus, 
id a complete lAst of Premiums. Address, 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


['O THE SICK.—A CURE. 

Eetahlished Tweufy.Pour Consecutive Years. 

Acute and Chronic Diseases treated without Medicines, and per¬ 
manently cured. 

Phebt a. Ferguson Dusenbury, Caleb C. Dusehbuby, Mag¬ 
netic-Movement and Water Cure Physicians. No. 29 West Ninth 

rtwvt, fcrtwm ttt «b 4 etfc sywiu**, «*w Xwk ©ty. 




RAPID SALE! 

25,000 Already in Use, 

The Demand Increasing! 

CHORAL TRIBUTE! 

BY L. O. EMERSON. 

Choristers and Singers unanimously agree that it surpu 
other works of Church Music by this popular author. 

(Until November 1—Clergymen, Choristers and Itachtr 
_ave not yet examined tMs valuable work, will be sui 
single copy at $1.25, postage paid). 

Price $1.50. $13.50 per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pul-W.’) 

277 Washington St., Bo, 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

Broadway, Now York. 
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WATERS 5 

new scale pianos, 

With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bas3 and Agrano End** 
.MELODEONS AND CABINET OKGAKS. 

ami. Warranted for.it ^ 

Pianos, Melodeons and Organs. Prices obea W ’WSoI 
oash. New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward. ■ ‘ _ p 

Organs for $45 and upward. Second-hand instn-v. - ^ 

to $175. Monthly instalments received, ana m 
rent. Warero oms, 481 Broadway, New York. _ 
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